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PREFACE 


In the spring of 1958 the Association of Teachers in Technical In- 
stitutions declared their revolt against *a limited culture dominated 
by the glory of Greece and the grandeur of Rome reflecting little of 
the achievement, the ideas and the philosophy of modern science". 
They wish instead to see evolved a curriculum ‘which nurtures all 
that is good in our human and national heritage and which, there- 
fore, also reflects the importance of science in the mid twentieth 
century’. Now this suggestion is thoroughly Greek in character, for 
the ancient Greeks were pre-eminently a people who responded 
with courage and intelligence to the demands of the times they lived 
in. They too were able to conceive and construct an educational 
system relevant to the needs of their age, and technical teachers have 
no doubt realized that they managed to do this without the aid of 
any ancient language. The same is not quite true of the Romans, for 
they eventually had to learn Greek, a ‘modern’ language for them, 
partly because their education was Greek education and partly be- 
cause Greek was the lingua franca of the Roman world. 

All this is true. But do the technical teachers also imply that in 
attempting to discover what is relevant to the spiritual, intellectual, 
and technical needs of the twentieth century we should regard the 
Greek experience as irrelevant? The Greeks began European educa- 
tion; they asked the profoundest questions about it; they gave pro- 
found answers to their questions both in theory and in practice; 
they were careful to distinguish between culture and instruction, 
between value and fact. In brief, they gave a good number of good 
answers to the questions that beset us today, because they examined 
the nature of human beings with astonishing insight and were 
Courageous enough to follow the logic of their thinking. Even their 
failures and perversities can teach us much; and their successes and 
Wisdom we neglect at our peril. 

The Greeks were superb technicians and artists, and they 
- founded the science of the west, but they resisted the dangerous 
doctrine that education was instruction in the making of things 
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rather than the rearing of children so that they become good men. - 
This insistent theme in the Greek idea, that education is what makes 
a man, still defines our modern problem. It reminds us that if we 
reject the means by which men are taught to control the machines — 
they make, we are certainly not responding to the needs of the mid | 
twentieth century. 

No man can escape from the time and place of his birth. British 
children have been born into the traditions of Western Europe 
which come down to us in a threefold stream from Greece, Rome, 
and Judea, continuing to inform and nourish us, as it did our fore- 
fathers in the Middle Ages, renaissance, and modern times. We 
cannot escape it, but we can examine and assess its lessons and 
transform it to our own modern needs, rejecting and adopting as we 
will. This small book is an attempt to examine one part of this 
threefold inheritance, namely, the contributions made by Greece, 
Rome, and Judea to our educational thinking and attitudes. There 
are great contrasts in the views of the Greeks, Romans, and Jews on 
the rearing of children, and it is hoped that these differences have 
been sufficiently noted. All of them can be detected in the practice 
of education in our schools today. Readers familiar with the subject 
will, no doubt, discover many omissions, especially in the sphere of 
higher education, but I have been chiefly concerned with the educa- - 
tion of children, and above all with its moral and disciplinary aspect, 
for in the end this is what education is really about. In the choice of 
material I have had the student and general reader in mind. 

Inevitably I am indebted to that fine French scholar H. I. Marrou, 
whose Histoire de l'éducation dans Ülantiguité, now delightfully 
translated into English by George Lamb, will long remain the 
standard work on education in Greece and Rome; and also to the 
massive scholarship of Werner Jaeger’s Paideia. For Jewish educa- 
tion I have largely relied on Dr Nathan Morris’s personal and 
scholarly help and on his book The Jewish School, which is by fat 
the most reliable work on the very controversial subject of early 
Jewish education. To my colleagues, Dr A. F. Norman and Mr 
F. W. Garforth, I am indebted for advice and correction. To all of 
these I express my gratitude; 3 
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CHAPTER ONE 
HOMER THE EDUCATOR OF GREECE 


JOHN STUART MILL once remarked that the Greeks were 
the beginners of nearly everything, Christianity excepted, of 
which the modern world makes its boast. Certainly the Greeks 
were the first real educators of our western world. No history 
of education can neglect them; for they were the first western 
people to think seriously and profoundly about educating the 
young, the first to ask what education is, what it is for, and 
how children and men should be educated. But just because 
tle Greeks were so interested in education they were not of 
one mind about it. In Sparta and in Athens, for example, we 
are confronted with two highly contrasted educational ideals 
which can easily be recognized in educational practice today. 
In discussing Greek education we do not begin with 
teachers and philosophers but with a poet whom no Greek 
teacher or philosopher was ever able to neglect, for in quite a 
special way he formed the Greek mind and gave to the Greek 
way of life a character that it never quite lost. In his two great 
epics, the 7/iad and the Odyssey, still best sellers in the twen- 
tieth century, Homer gives us a folk history of an age not un- 
like the fabulous days of chivalry revealed in our own Morte 
' d'Arthur. All his more than life-sized characters are obedient 
to the Homeric ideal, and it is this ideal we have to examine, 
for this it was that so powerfully influenced not only the 
earliest Greeks but also their more civilized successors. 
Homer's heroes were endowed with areté, a word which 
defies easy translation. It is often translated by the English 
word ‘virtue’, but this is misleading because areté can mean 
less than virtue as we understand it, with its overtones of moral 
goodness, and also more, because it can mean excellence 
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of many kinds not implied by the English word. To the 
Greeks areté was that peculiar excellence that makes a thing, - 
or a horse, or a soldier, or a hero, the best, the most effective, 
of their kind. Consequently the meaning given to the word 
depended on what contemporary views of excellence hap- 
pened to be. The arezé of Homer's heroes was honour, which 
included not only the soldier's prowess but also the desire of 
the great man to use to the utmost of his power the gifts of 
mind and body with which he was endowed. To understand 
this ideal we must rid ourselves of later Christian conceptions 
of what constitutes greatness and goodness. The Homeric 
hero is no chivalrous knight striding the earth to succour the 
oppressed; on the contrary his is the strenuous pursuit of 
supremacy among his peers. Honour demands that he should 
prove the quality of his arezé for all to see, in an arena in 
which he engages in ceaseless competition for the first prize; 
his highest duty is not to fight for his side but, as Hector de- 
clared to his sorrowing Andromache, to *win glory for my 
father and myself’. Virtues prized in a later age, honesty, 
loyalty, and charity, are not up for judgement — Achilles de- 
serted his friends and Odysseus was a cunning cheat, but both 
have the highest arezé, and both are to be imitated, for both 
performed great deeds. When Glaucus faces Diomede on the 
battlefield he cries, ‘Hippolochus begat me and I claim to be 
his son. He sent me to Troy, and often gave me this com- 
mand, to strive always for the highest @reté and to excel all 
others." 

Military valour did not remain the sole element in areté 
even in the Homeric epics, where there emerges a new ideal of 
human worth in the character that unites nobility of action 
with nobility of mind. We remember how the great Achilles, 
the model hero of the Greeks, has been educated by his old 
tutor Phoenix ‘to be both a speaker of words and a doer of 
deeds’. Here we see an early example of the Greek conviction 
that skill in speech is an expression of the sovereignty of 
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mind, yet another attribute of areté and one that increasingly 
informed and extended the older ideal. Steadily men’s con- 
ception of areté changed to higher and more complex views of 
human capacity. When Hector gently turned aside the appeal 
of Andromache and his little son to face certain death, and 
when, centuries later, Socrates preferred hemlock to silence 
when truth must be spoken, each was obedient to his areté. 

In what way, then, is Homer the teacher of Greece? The 
answer is simple: he is a poet; and the Greeks believed that 
poets were the primary teachers of mankind. In Homer they 
discovered the earliest and noblest example of that form of 
literary art which is more than history, more than philosophy, 
more than mere beauty of form, but rather a combination of 
the aesthetic and the moral. In epic poetry the highest values 
acquire significance because they possess both universal and 
immediate appeal. In Homer the Greeks saw themselves as in a 
mirror — what they had been, what they were, what they as- 
pired to be. Hence the Homeric ideal played the part of the 
Greek conscience and became the mould of the Greek spirit. 
And, because of its origin in an aristocratic culture, Greek 
education never quite lost the initial stamp which the Homeric 
nobility had impressed upon it. 


CHAPTER TWO 
SPARTA 


1. The Great Refusal 


THE first Hellenic people to emerge out of the mists of 
Homeric Greece were the Spartans. In the eighth century 
Sparta, or Lacedaemon, was a primitive village on the Laco- 
nian plain, hemmed in by formidable mountains to the west 
and south. A century later Sparta was a city, the centre of an 
elaborate culture. Her citizens were the acknowledged leaders 
of Greece, to whom artists, poets, and musicians were attracted 
from distant parts of Hellas, sure of appreciation and success. 
Her great lyric poet Tyrtaeus came from Athens, her choric 
poet Alcman from Sardes in Lydia; Terpander, the inventor 
of the seven-stringed lyre, was tempted from Lesbos to lead 
her choric festivals and to introduce the new style of music he 
had invented. As a military power Sparta was unrivalled, and 
the prowess of her athletes in the Olympic Games between 
720 and 576 B.C., a period during which forty-six out of 
eighty-one champions were Spartans, bears witness to her 
leadership in the more peaceful contests between the Greek 
city-states.! This was the Sparta of 600 B.C., when Athens was 
not much more than a flourishing village. And yet by 550 B.C. 
this springtime of what seemed to be a noble future was sud- 
denly arrested and relapsed into the harshness of a Pelopon- 
` nesian winter, never to revive. In a few years Sparta as a home — 
of the arts ceased to exist; no philosophers or poets, no 
Olympic champions henceforth brought lustre to her name; 
her city became a barracks and the Laconian plain an armed 


1, See Gardiner, E. N. Athletics of the Ancient World. Oxford (Clarendon 
Press), 1930, p. 34. E 
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camp for the training of the young in one thing only — the art 
of war and suppression. 

To understand why this happened is to know why Spartan 
education took a course quite different from that of the rest of 
Greece, and why the picture of the Spartan state of the fourth 
century B.C. given to us by Xenophon and Plutarch, and in- 

` directly by Plato and Aristotle, is largely one of a “barbarous 
city petrified in an attitude of morose distrust’.* 

The seeds of this change can be seen in an early but in- 
evitable shift away from the old tradition of the Homeric 
aristocracy, which was made necessary by the growth of the 
polis, the Greek city-state, of which Sparta was the first to 
rise to power as Athens was the last. The allegiance of the 
Homeric knight to his leader was a personal loyalty. But in 
the developing society of the polis loyalty to persons was 
not enough, nor was the search for personal glory, for now 
the safety of the city was at stake. Hence the old personal 
allegiance was gradually transferred from a person to the 
community, which in its final and highest expression was the 
State. This change affected all Greece, but it is revealed most 
vividly in Sparta’s post-Homeric poets whom we see almost 
unconsciously transmuting the old ideal into a new ethic for 
the new demands of a new situation. In Tyrtaeus the Spartan 
warrior supersedes the Homeric hero as the ideal type because 
he fights and dies for a greater cause, not for his own glory 
but for the welfare of his city. Jaeger thus explains the new 
emphasis: Tyrtaeus ‘has recast the Homeric ideal of the single 
champion’s arezé into the areté of the patriot and with that 
new faith he strives to inspire his whole society. He is en- ` 
deavouring to create a nation of heroes.’ ? The heroic ideal 
is now restated in terms of the city-state in whose collective 
life alone can the citizen attain immortality: “he who falls 


r. Marrou, H. I. 4 History of Education in Antiquity, trs. George Lamb. 


London (Sheed and Ward), 1956, p- 15- 
2. Jaeger, W. Paideia. Blackwell (Oxford), 1946, Vol. 1, p. 9o. 
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among the foremost fighters and loses his dear life in winning 
glory for his city ... though he is beneath the earth he becomes 
immortal"! This is the new areté, not only of the Spartan but 
of the whole Greek world. Through this ideal, if through no 
other, the Spartan poets educated the whole of Greece. 

Why, then, was the history of Spartan education so differ- 
ent from that of Athens and the other states of Hellas? The 
main reason lies in the peculiar conditions of Spartan history. 
The warlike poems of Tyrtaeus were written and sung in the 
midst of national crisis when Sparta was engaged in a life and 
death struggle with the Messenians, their western rivals in the 
southern Peloponnese. Tyrtaeus' exhortatory poems were 
one of the spear-points of ultimate victory. But it was a vic- 
tory gained at great cost, after two exhausting wars in the 
eighth and seventh centuries. Having vanquished the Mes- 
senians, Sparta reduced them to serfdom, a radical departure 
from the practice of other Hellenic states who usually ab- 
sorbed conquered peoples into their own community. By this 
drastic solution of their population problem the Spartans 
found themselves, in the middle of the sixth century, mem- 
bers of a ruling aristocracy and masters of a helot population 
who outnumbered their masters by ten to one and on whose 
subjection and industry they relied for their material exist- 
ence. 

Thus, out of the struggles of the Messenian wars there 
emerged three distinct classes. First there were the Spartiate 
aristocracy, a land-owning military caste who held in con- 
tempt those who worked on the land or engaged in trade. 
Next were the Perioikoi, or Neighbours, a class of free men 
with no political rights. Lastly were the Helots, not, it must 
be noted, the personal slaves so familiar to students of the 
ancient world, but the lowest and most numerous group ina 
social situation that in this one respect is best compared to 
that of medieval Europe: the Helots were tied to the lands as 


I. Op. cit., p. 92. 
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serfs of the Spartan community, paying for their right to live 


- by a contribution of half the product of their labours on the 


soil. 
By thus creating a social pattern so different from that of 


~ other Greek states the Spartans became a society of profes- 
“sional soldiers, violently conservative in outlook, hating the 


stranger at their gates, rejecting trade with the foreigner 
whether in goods that make life more comfortable, in arts 
that make existence more graceful, or in ideas that might dis- 


“turb settled minds. But theirs was not a life of ease drawing 


luxurious sustenance from helot labour. On the contrary all 
softness of life was held in contempt and the standards of liv- . 
ing were those of a soldier on active service, for wherever he 


-happened to be the Spartiate was aware of the. precarious 


nature of his existence. Hence, he made a virtue out of the 
enforced austerities of his regime, and the depressed class that 
fed him he regarded merely as an instrument to assist him in 
the attainment of his areté — obedience to the laws and valour 
in battle. 

. The Spartiate had little time for aesthetic cultivation and, 
indeed, continuous war had no doubt reduced his capacity to 
appreciate any cultural values that were not associated with 


. military efficiency. Whatever literacy, poetry, or music were 


deemed worthwhile were measured in terms of military useful- 
ness. The total energies of this ancient ‘Herrenvolk’ became 
concentrated on the conservation of the state. Henceforth, in 
an intense and concrete way, the Spartàn citizen made willing 
Surrender of all his loyalties and physical powers to this poli- 
tical expression of his own ill. And in no activity more than 
in the education of the young did the new dispensation, tradi- 
tionally associated with the name of Lycurgus, show its ruth- 
less and petrifying qualities. Who Lycurgus was we do not 
know, except that the Spartans regarded him as the maker of 
their state, worshipping him as a god while obeying him as a 
legislator. " 
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2. The Spartan Agogé 


In his life of Lycurgus Plutarch strikes the keynote of the 
Spartan system when he explains that the founder of the 
Lacedaemonian regime ‘bred up his citizens in such a way 
that they neither would nor could live by themselves; they 
were to make themselves one with the public good and, clus- 
tering like bees around their commander, be by their zeal and 
public spirit carried all but out of themselves and devoted 
wholly to their country". The long process of conditioning 
to this subjection began at birth, for in the Lycurgean system 
the young were deemed much less the children of their 
parents than the wards of the commonwealth. Each newly 
born child was displayed before experienced judges of in- 
fantile physical fitness, a kind of state health committee, and 
if ‘puny or, ill-shaped’ was condemned to exposure in the 
Apothetes, a gorge in the Taygetus mountains. Those sur- 
viving the test were preserved for a somewhat less rigorous 
type of exposure during the rest of their lives, for if the Spar- 
tans rid themselves of their worst specimens of childhood 
they took good care over the rest. Spartan mothers had no 
use for swaddling bands but exposed the limbs of children to 
the sun and air. We may assume that there was little gentle- 
ness in the early years, and that the austerities that were to 
descend upon the child of seven were probably applied pro- 
gressively up to that age. At seven the state took charge and 
the state training or agogé began, covering a period of thir- 
teen years; but in effect this service was a life-sentence.? 
From seven to eleven the youngest boys lived at home and 
attended classes for games and physical training; from twelve 
to fifteen they were snatched from their homes for good to 
endure tougher treatment in the Spartan boarding school, a 


1. Lives, Vol. 1, p. 84 (Everyman edition). 
2. See Marrou, H: I. op. cit., for the most recent view on the stages of agogé. 
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juvenile barracks where life was brutal and less than frugal; 
then followed four years military training. The younger boys 
were organized into packs and companies, on the lines of our 
scout patrol and scout troop. The pluckiest boy in the pack 
was appointed leader whose duty it was to lead and punish. 
Over the packs ruled the Eiren, a young man who had com- 
pleted his youth training and now took charge of the younger 
boys. The Eiren was supervised by the Paidonomos, ‘one of 
the best and honestest men in the city’ according to Plutarch, 
with unlimited powers of punishment for slackness and in- 
discipline, usually administered by his young attendants the 

floggers’. Within this little hierarchy absolute obedience was 
required by immediate superiors, but beyond its limits every 
Spartan boy had to obey any adult he might meet in the 
street. His first and last duty was to obey, and the whip was 
the first and last sanction for those who had ideas of their 
own. 

From the age of twelve Spartan boys were not allowed to 
Wear an undergarment even in the rigorous Peloponnesian 
winter; they ate their coarse and scanty rations in common 
and slept together in rough communal quarters on rushes 
plucked from the banks of the Eurotas, ‘which they break off 
with their hands without a knife’. A plunge into the river 
served for a bath. We may readily accept Plutarch’s comment 
that ‘their bodies were hard and dry, with but little acquain- 
tance of baths and unguents’; and also his judgement that 
‘the whole course of their education was one continued exer- 
cise of a ready and perfect obedience’.* 

Rations were kept short in order to stimulate the novice in 
the art of stealing, an accomplishment it was one of the duties 
of the Eiren to foster. This young instructor combined the 
offices of public-school house-master and prefect by organiz- 
ing a fagging system which supplied his own larder, supple- 
mented the meagre diet of his charges, and at the same time 


1. Lives, 1, P- 77- 
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developed the skill in foraging and scout-craft essential to suc- 
cessful soldiering. The boys stole vegetables from their 
neighbours’ fields, meat from the communal kitchens, and 
fuel from the woods. Such marauding expeditions were not 
regarded as anti-social behaviour; they were exercises in à 
specific skill carried out under a strict code of rules. Even 
the altar of the tribal goddess was brought into useful service 
for this particular educational purpose. Xenophon observes - 
that the instructors made it a point of honour among the boys — 
“to steal as many cheeses as possible from the altar of Artemis — 
Orthia, but appointed others to scourge the thieves, meaning, 
to show thereby that by enduring pain for a short time one 
may win lasting fame and felicity’ Although finesse in theft 
was a highly regarded accomplishment, it was a disgrace to be 
found out. For this offence ‘they were whipped without 
mercy for thieving so ill and awkwardly’. : 
As a further encouragement to toughness the older men _ 
urged on the boys to fight each other so that they might learn - 
to endure pugilistic punishment with calm. To flinch under 
physical assault was a dishonour of high degree. The foraging 
expeditions of the under-eighteens were but a preparatory . 
course of training for a vicious practice which severely con- — 
fines our respect to the more acceptable modes of Spartan — 
education: between the ages of eighteen and twenty the 
young men were organized into a secret service for spying on 
and liquidating by furtive assassination any Helots suspected 
of restlessness or rebellion. Thus the final initiation into full 
citizen status extended training in juvenile theft into murder — 
for political purposes. i 
We must also note that in effect the whole of Sparta was an 
armed camp, organized on a basis of fifty-three years military 
service. Consequently every man under sixty with whom a | 
Spartan child held converse was a soldier trained in a tradi- 
l 


tion where the ideas of the barrack-room determined the 


1. Constitution of. Lacedaemon, 11. 
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climate of opinion. Throughout their formative years boys 
and girls were submitted to two major influences — emotion- 
ally, to the martial traditions of their race, physically, at least 
as far as the boys were concerned, to frequent chastisement. 
Flogging was the unwavering response even to slight offences 
and minor failures. No other type of direct admonition except 
__ the taunts of their elders or the scorn of Spartan maidens seems 

to have entered into the Spartan boy’s upbringing. Com- 
plaints or tale-bearing to parents were followed by a repeti- 
tion of the flogging, because hardness, not justice, was the 
| point at issue: ‘If a boy tells his own father when he has been 
whipped by another father it is a disgrace if the parent does 
not give his son another whipping.’ * 

Spartan training was, then, concentrated almost exclusively 
on physical and pre-military fitness. Plutarch admits that 
some concession is made to literacy: ‘Reading and writing 
they gave them, just enough to serve their turn; their chief 
Care was to make good subjects and to teach them to endure 
pain and conquer in battle.’ ? Military drill, hunting, swim- 
ming, riding, scout-craft, spying, and strenuous work under 
Supervision in the gymnasium were the sum of the young 
Spartan's direct education. Handmaidens to this practical 
teaching were the national songs, the poems of Tyrtaeus, 
music, and dancing, which were regarded as important in- 
Struments for generating the martial spirit. As arithmetic 
smacked of the commerce in which no Spartan engaged, the 
mysteries of number remained almost unexplored, except in 
so far as counting of heads was necessary to an army. 

While rhetoric was scorned and its teaching forbidden the 
Spartans respected that shrewdness of mind sed in the 
brief and pointed phrase — laconism — for? i 7 
Was renowned, surely immortalized ip/ _eonidas’ ord 
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their dining clubs after supper the elders gave the boys exer- 
cise in ‘just and sententious answers’ to questions of a 
solidly practical nature aimed at evoking quick juvenile 
judgement on current affairs. There was nothing on these 
occasions resembling the Socratic dialogue. In this way, says 
Plutarch, they informed themselves ‘of the abilities and de- 
fects of their countrymen’ and learned to express their views 
with brevity and in the style of grim humour in which their 
elders especially delighted. Any youth who failed to satisfy 
the standards of his elders had his thumb bitten by the 
master. 

Although the sisters of these hard-pressed boys lived at 
home, they were subjected to a regime almost as strenuous. - 
They lived a vigorous open-air life, wrestling, running, and 
throwing the discus and dart like their brothers; at festivals 
they danced naked with the boys *where modesty attended 
them and all wantonness was excluded ^; Plutarch is careful to 
note. Part of the social function of the girls on these occasions 
was to play the ancient róle of women among martial peoples - 
to praise the exploits of the brave and young and stimulate 
them to further endurance. Undoubtedly the training of girls 
produced fine physical specimens of self-respecting woman- 
hood, but, withal, a hard type touched with little tenderness, 
whose principal duty was to bear soldier sons as their main 
contribution to the welfare of the state. » 

Nevertheless Spartan education was not entirely deprived 
of aesthetic feeling or untouched by literary tradition. Homer 
was still remembered; but it was Tyrtaeus, their national poet, 
who claimed their full allegiance, and it was he who informed 
their life with the ideal of the hero citizen. But to the Spartan 
art was ever a means to an end, never an exercise in pure 
appreciation. It was yet another instrument for the making of 
soldiers, well illustrated in the three choirs festival described 


by Plutarch, composed respectively of old men, young men, 
and boys and girls: 
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The old men begin: 

‘We once were young and brave and strong. 
The young men respond: 

‘And we are so now, come on and try.” 
The children answer: 

* But we'll be strongest by and by. + 


3. One Quality Only 


| Did the Spartans achieve what they set out to do? There can 
_ be no doubt that they did. Their objectives were definite and 
- Severely limited, and their fiercely practical training of chil- 
_ dren was entirely relevant to the solution of what they con- 
ceived their special problem to be. What Sparta achieved, in 
. Contrast to her more attractive neighbours, was a stable state 
and a united community, whose institutions were resistant 
* alike to the vagaries of demos and to the corruption of per- 
.. sonal wealth. A principal instrument in this achievement was 
i a clear-cut pattern of education successfully geared to a com- 
. Munity system which itself was a response to a pressing and 


- dangerous social situation. It was for this reason that some of 
the finest minds of Hellas at times turned envious, even if 
doubting, eyes towards the Spartan system of education when 
they were at their wits’ end to devise means whereby order 

i the extravagances of democracy. 
English public school headmasters, too, have in the past 
turned to Sparta more than to Athens in admiration of this 


tidy system of class education, with its elemental appeal to 


courage and obedience and its proven capacity to develop a 
by the ruling classes of 


.— type of character held in high esteem 
Nineteenth-century England. Spartan education proved be- 
yond a doubt that within a closed society it was possible so to 
Condition the young that they became just the sort of men 
Te Lives, 1, p- 81. 


and discipline might check 
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and women their elders wished them to be. The rulers of Nazi 
Germany and Communist Russia never had any doubt about 
this moulding power of education, and that is why, with the 
Spartan example before them, they have ruthlessly applied the 
educational methods of ancient Lacedaemon. 

But if educational ideals and systems are to be judged on 
their long-term results Sparta does not emerge with great 
credit. She solved her very real problems in the wrong way 
and paid the penalty. We cannot fail to remember that she was 
once great, but, as Marrou has said, *She was great when she 
was beautiful and just ... when civic virtue and military 
might were perfectly balanced and there was a smile of 
humanity in the mischievous grace of her maidens and ele- 
gance in their ivory brooches.’ It is the Sparta of Terpander 
and Tyrtaeus that we admire and whose decline we regret; it 
is her refusal of life, the ostracism of her better self as well as 
of her neighbours in the blind conviction of her own self- 
sufficiency, that we deplore, and which is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the way Sparta prepared her youth for citizen- 
ship. Marrou especially emphasizes the increasing harshness 
of her methods. Careful analysis of the sources, he says, 
shows that Spartan severity was not a legacy from early times 
but an outcome of the progressive debasement of aims as the 
Spartan state declined in effective action. Endurance under 
pain, for instance, once a necessary condition of successful 
warfare, gradually became an end in itself and a test of a nar- 
row criterion of manhood.1 

The most evident characteristic of Spartan education is the 
complete submergence of individuality in a system where the 
state possesses the child, body and soul. Discipline is achieved 
by means of incessant corporal punishment and the ruthless 
conditioning of young minds towards an exclusively military 
ideal. Obedience means obedience to immediate superiors in a 
hierarchy of persons themselves obedient to a static com- 


1. Op. cit. pp. 24-5. 
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munity tradition. There are no two ways of thinking, choos- 
ing, or acting for the growing adolescent; his life is carefully 
regulated to protect the speculative mind from indulgence in 
dangerous thoughts. The young Spartiate lived in the public 
gaze either in the market place or in the ‘boarding school’ 
dormitory. Privacy was unknown; every moment of a boy’s 
day was attended by adult supervision. There was no place for 
the cultivation of the intellect in any sense comparable to the 
Opportunities enjoyed in other states of Hellas. Even the 
aesthetic activities of both boys and girls were directed to 
specifically utilitarian ends, beyond which thinking stopped. 
The only concessions to boy-nature were the healthy open- 
air life and the backwoodsman activities loved by healthy 
youngsters as much then as now. But even this provision was 
part of a political policy unrelated to the peculiar needs of 
youth, 

Briefly, the Spartan system produced a type, which was, of 
course, its intention, a type sufficient for the needs of the 
State as far as the Spartans could see what those needs were. 
But the type suffered from serious limitations. What these 
limitations were we can judge partly from the opinions of 
those in close touch with the events which finally tested the 
Sufficiency of the Spartan ideal. 

We should expect Xenophon to be an admirer of the Spar- 
tan way of life. This conservative squire, with all the tastes of 
the country gentleman and the respect of the old campaigner 
for toughness and courage, could not but approve of the 
qualities whose absence he regretted in the Athenian youth of 
his own day. He speaks with personal knowledge of fourth- 
century Sparta, and with him we must admire some of the 
admirable qualities he saw in the Lacedaemonian state. Fre- 
quently he sees beyond the fact to the reason behind it and 
reminds us that the Spartans did at least know what they were 
doing. When describing the organized battles between com- 
Panies of Spartan youth, for instance, he points out that it is 
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not only skill in fighting that is involved but respect for the 
law: *If anyone refuses to obey the mediator the Paidonomos : 
takes him to the Ephors; and they fine him heavily in order to 
make him realize that he must never yield to a sudden impulse 
to disobey the laws.’ ! To a soldierly mind the youthful hooli- - 
ganism of the Athenian streets must have presented a strong 
contrast with Spartan boys who were taught *to keep their 
hands under their cloaks, to walk in silence, not to look be- 
hind them, but to fix their eyes on the ground. ... You would 
expect a stone image to utter a sound sooner than these lads.”2 
Plutarch, a library historian, depends on earlier authorities, 
not all of them reliable, but like Xenophon his admiration for — 
a heroic people was coloured by the belief that in them he had | 
discovered a community Which had subdued the follies pre- 
valent at a later stage of Greek history by the disciplines pre- - 
scribed by Lycurgus. But the criticisms, direct or implied, — 
which we find in Plato and Aristotle enable us to assess with. 
Greater accuracy the true value of Spartan education, for they 
were inclined to praise it for its virtues although forced to 
recognize its deficiencies. Plato has Sparta in mind when he 
refers to the primary weakness: it is “education not by per- 
suasion but by force’. Aristotle, in his turn, elaborates the re- 
sults of this excessive physical discipline in his assertion that 
the Lacedaemonians ‘brutalize their children by laborious 


exercises which they think will make them courageous’. To 
educate for one virtue alone is not enough: 


It is notorious that the Lacedaemonians, while they were them- 
ves assiduous in their laborious drill, were superior to others, 
but now they are beaten both in war and gymnastic exercises. For 
their ancient superiority did not depend on their mode of training 
their youth, but only on the circumstance that they trained them at — 
a time when others did not. Hence we may infer that what is noble, 
not what is brutal, should have the first place; no wolf or other wild. 
animal will face a really noble danger; such dangers are for the 

1. Constitution of Lacedaemon, v. 


sel 


2. Op. cit., rrt. 3. Republic, $48. 
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brave man. And parents who devote their children to gymnastics 
while they neglect their necessary education, in reality vulgarize 
them; for they make them useful to the state in one quality only, 
and even in this the argument proves them to be inferior to others. 


This ‘one quality’ of the Spartans was physical courage, 
which they attained almost beyond perfection, as its monu- 
Ment at Thermopylae bears witness. But even this noble 
quality was debased, for it was cultivated in the Spartan child 
for its utility in war alone, as Aristotle again reminds his con- 
temporaries: 


The whole constitution has regard to one part of virtue only — the 
Virtue of the soldier, which gives victory in war. And so long as 
they were at war their power was preserved, but when they had 
attained empire they fell, for of the arts of peace they knew nothing, 
and had never engaged in any employment higher than war. There 


ds another error, equally great, into which they have fallen. Al- 


though they truly think that the goods for which they contend are 
to be acquired by virtue rather than by vice, they err in supposing 
that these goods are to be preferred to the virtue which gains them.? 


1 Beyond these contemporary criticisms of Spartan training 
history provides further instances of the ultimate moral 
failure that comes of concentrating the energies of a people, 
and the direction of its education, exclusively on drill in a 
technique. Young people whose upbringing provides no 
Place for individual judgement, and no opportunity for social 
€xperience outside the domestic or narrowly national setting, 
ate not likely to respond with much imagination to the de- 
mands of new situations. No people in history confronted the 
dangers of the battlefield with such selfless fortitude as the 
Spartans; but when they were transplanted into circumstances 
demanding a capacity for adaptation rather than willingness 
to die for the fatherland, their training fell short. Although 
they remained invincible for two centuries, a remarkable 


1. Politics (trs. B. Jowett), VII, 4- 2. Politics, 11, 9. 
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achievement, when the Theban general Epaminondas met. 
them at Leuctra with military tactics in which they had not. 
been trained, they were beaten. Again, outside their own 
country Spartans signally failed to rise to the demands of un-- 
accustomed responsibility, showing neither the moral | 
stamina nor the mental agility so notable in citizens of the 
other states of Hellas. The Spartan was not a man to be en- 
trusted with the government of an empire. When faced with 
the task of administering a conquered territory he succumbed. 
to the most elementary temptations of the administrator and 
his name became a byword in Hellas for tactlessness, tyranny, | 
and corruption. The Spartans did not begin to compete with | 
the Romans in their capacity to impart their own disciplines 
to a conquered people. 

There is another failure we have still to note. Excessive 
denial of normal human pleasures, embodied in a regime 
where temptations are not felt because the objects of desire 
are absent, is not the best form of character training. There is 
no virtue in teetotalism practised in gaol. Plato fastens on this 
weakness in the Spartan regime: ‘If our citizens grow up from 
their youth unpractised in the Greatest pleasures the conse- 
quence must be that when they find themselves amongst plea- 
sures without being trained in the duty of resisting them ..- 
because of the natural attraction of pleasures they will suffer | 
the same fate as those who are worsted by fear... they will be. 
enslaved by those who are able to hold out against pleasures.’* 
In some respects Spartan virtue was a cloistered virtue, and | 
Spartan temperance at home no preparation for sober be- | 
haviour abroad. | 

The final criticism of the Spartan system must be its wilful | 


disregard of human nature. For two centuries the system. 


flourished; but in the end outraged nature had its revenge- 
This-is the lesson for the edu 


cator who uses education to per- 
petuate a social system by creating a type to fit neatly into 2 
1. Laws (trs. B. Jowett), 1, 635. 
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mee RET E eich 
; pattern conformable 
to a particular ideology. But our natural history museums 
bear witnéss to the fate that follows refusal to prepare for 
change. Educational systems that operate as strait-jackets are 
not likely to produce better results. When, in response to 
"What seemed inexorable social pressures, the Spartan people 
turned their citizens into an army, their schools into cadet- í 
corps, and their city into a camp, the tide of civilizing in- 
ences ebbed. She turned her back upon the world and in 
Obstinate conviction of her own self-sufficiency denied to her- 


the thinker and the artist and to magnify the office of the sol- 
dier, to live in fear and to reject freedom, is to declare a moral 
bankruptcy. Spartan history presents us with an example of 
What Toynbee has described as ‘arrested civilization’. The 
causes of her unproductiveness, decay, and death, may be 
Ound partly, no doubt, in the peculiar geographical con- 
itioning of Spartan history; but other causes lie deep in her 
istaken response to these same conditions, and the core of 
this part of her failure lay in a false view of education and the 
nature of discipline. 

The Spartan name has become ins 
a form of discipline which we must a! 


eparably associated with 
dmire even while we are 


shrined in the pass of Thermo- 


ccept this legacy as it is en 
edience to a noble but narrow 


Pylaey where unreasoning ob 
‘ideal received its logical reward: 


Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie 


23 Freeman, K. J., Schools of Hellas. London (Macmillan), 2nd ed. 1912, 
P 34. 


CHAPTER THREE 
ATHENS 


1. The Citizen and the State 


THE story of Athens presents us with an almost complete 
contrast with that of Sparta. While Lacedaemon was closing 
in upon itself in a spirit of fierce conservatism, Athens was 
opening her gates and her mind to every stranger and every 
new idea. Her geographical position largely accounts for this. 
When the modern traveller stands on the banks of the Eurotas 
and surveys the dark barrier of Taygetus pressing in upon the 
site of ancient Sparta, he will see at least one reason why the 
Laconian plain became a nursery for soldiers. And when in 
turn he stands on the Acropolis, whence the Athenians faced 
all comers from the sea, he will know why it could never have 
been their destiny to repel the inflow of a wider world upon 
their life and thought. What is true of Athens is true also of 
the other Greek communities, on the mainland and on the 
islands and coastal fringe of Asia Minor, whose gaze was 
drawn inexorably to the sea. 

From the eighth century p.c. Greek ships penetrated to the 
far limits of the Mediterranean, founding colonies, establish- 
ing trade routes, and finally peopling its shores with their 
pioneering stock. It was during these centuries that, with the 
exception of the Spartans, the Greek people acquired those 
characteristics of originality and adaptability which enabled 
them to fashion their remarkable civilization. They inherited 
little but their native vitality, a barren soil, the sunshine, and 
the sea. With this limited endowment, and a rare combination 
of the soldier, the sailor, and the trader, this primitive people 
responded with an amazingly creative initiative to the chal- 
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lenge of nature and of men. The Greeks were initiators not 
imitators. They were good technicians of living, and their 
thinking and activities were directed to living well in their 
own world with the meagre resources at their disposal. 

The magnitude of the achievement can only be appreciated 
when measured against the extreme poverty of Greek material 
resources. Almost every tool and gadget which make our lives 

bearable were unknown to the Greeks. The homes of the men 
who built the Parthenon would have shocked the dwellers in 
a modern council house. Alfred Zimmern’s vivid picture of 
the Athenian’s home life indicates how little civilization owes 
to the clutter of what modern man deems essential to his well- 
being: 

It is easy to think away railways and telegraphs and gasworks 
and tea and advertisements and bananas. But we must peel off more 
than this. We must imagine houses without drains, beds without 
sheets or springs, rooms as cold, or as hot, as the open air, only 
- draughtier, meals that began and ended with pudding, and cities 
that could boast neither gentry nor millionaires. We must learn to 
tell the time without watches, to cross rivers without bridges, and 
Seas without a compass, to fasten our clothes (or rather our two 
Pieces of cloth) with two pins instead of a row of buttons, to wear 
Our shoes or sandals without stockings, to warm ourselves over a 
Pot of ashes, to judge open-air plays or law-suits on a cold winter's 
Morning, to study poetry without books, geography without maps, 
and politics without newspapers. In a word we must learn how to 

€ civilized without being comfortable: 


Herodotus did not exaggerate when he declared that 
constant companions of 


Poverty and impossibility were the 
the Athenians. But two advantages they had over the citizens 
Of the modern world. First, their widest horizon did not ex- 


ceed the range of their experience. When they made laws for 

men’s welfare, they knew for whom they were legislating as 

no modern statesman can possibly know the citizens of a 
1. The Greek Commonwealth. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1911, p. 213. 
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modern state; all the time they lived close up to the realities 
they were discussing, as no modern parliament can hope to do. 
The second advantage was a result of the three centuries of 
travail which transformed cities like Athens from clusters of 
baked-mud dwellings into the glory of the fifth-century 
Greek world. After generations of social ferment, the tradi- 
tion was born that such wealth as came to the city was for no 
man’s advancement but for the city’s adornment and fame. 
The monuments of the Acropolis were not only the product 
of rich men’s munificence but of public expenditure openly 
voted to beautify a city whose citizens believed in spending 
their money that way. The words of Pericles explain the 
motive: * Wealth to us is not mere material for vainglory but 
an opportunity for achievement; and poverty we think it no 
disgrace to acknowledge but a real degradation to make no 
effort to overcome.’ 

In some respects the Athenian democracy was not unlike 
our own. There was a similar though not so marked'a difer- 
ence between rich and poor; there was an aristocracy of birth 
and wealth and opportunities for leadership contingent upon 
wealth and opportunity; there were men whose daily bread 
came not from ancestral estates but from work in a multitude 
of trades — professional men, doctors, lawyers and teachers, 
farmers, potters, tanners, sword-makers, middle-men -and 
day labourers. In spite of these differences of economic status 
there was equality before the law and equal political status for 
all. Social duties were proportioned to a man’s capacity to bear 
them. The nobly born had special religious responsibilities; 
the rich man accepted as an honour the city’s demands on his — 
private purse; and the craftsman undertook with equal will- 
ingness his task in the public building, engaging upon it in the 
spirit of the good citizen and the artist, as his works bear wit- 

‘ness. Even the unfranchised slave played his part in these pub- 
lic works and received the same state pay as the citizen crafts- 
men with whom he laboured.-It is wrong to assume that the 
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magnificence of Athens was founded entirely on slave labour; 
her great monuments were fashioned largely by a society of 
free workers. Such cooperation and public spirit were pos- 
Sible only because of the stream of common purpose that 
partly submerged differences of wealth and birth. The real 
class differences that existed, and were fully recognized, were 
not those still preserved in the snobberies and privileges of 
Our modern democratic society. They were more often the 
distinctions due to differences of talent and function; the very 
tich were few and the very poor not numerous. 

Aristotle's views on the degradation of manual labour — ‘a 
‘State with an ideal constitution cannot have its citizens living 
the lives of mechanics or shop-keepers, which is ignoble and 
inimical to virtue’ 1— was by no means a reflection of the facts 
Of Athenian life. Over two-thirds of Athenian citizens lived 
by the work of their hands, mostly as peasant farmers, crafts- 
Men, or shopkeepers; and less than one-third of the citizens 
Owned slaves. At the turn of the fourth century there were in 
Athens about 21,000 adult male citizens and 10,000 resident 
male aliens. Assuming an equal proportion of men and women 
there would be 62,000 free adults and a total population of 
124,000 including children. The number of slaves was far 
fewer than has for long been assumed. There were probably in 
the city of Athens not more than 20,000, a number that re- 
Strains us from picturing the average Athenian citizen as a 
‘Privileged child of idleness battening on slave labour. In 
"Attica, of course, were more slaves, but few were engaged in 
the major occupation of agriculture. The most unfortunate 
Slaves were the 10,000 workers in the silver mines of Laureion 
Where conditions were brutally debasing. In Attica generally 
| there seems to have been little bitterness between slaves and 
the ordinary citizen, certainly nothing comparable to the sul- 
en hatred of the Helots for the Spartiates; indeed, one his- 
torian has even referred to ‘a sense of fellow feeling’ between 

1. Politics (trs. E. Barker), vit, 9, 1328b. 
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slave and free man! Those who tend to concentrate on this 
unfortunate blot on a great civilization should remember that 
not much more than a century ago children of eight were 
slaving and dying in our own mines under the ruthless heel of 

~ ‘economic necessity’. The Greek situation was at least free 
from the cruel hypocrisy that blasted England’s green and 
pleasant land over two thousand years later. 

The Athenian constitution carried the principle of political 
equality beyond what we should regard as its farthest limits. 
All free citizens, rich or poor, tanner, baker, farmer, pluto- 
crat, or gentleman, had equal right to vote and speak in the | 
Assembly which was the supreme legislative organ of the city. 
This was complete direct democracy in action. Moreover if | 
poverty made attendance to his political duties too burden- 
some the citizen was compensated by a money payment for 
wages lost. But a more astonishing interpretation of the demo- 
cratic idea was the custom of appointing state officials by lot- 
the police, the jurymen, the members of the Council of Five | 
Hundred, the revenue officers, in fact all officers except the 
most important of all, the ten commanders of the armed | 
forces. Thus whatever his aptitude or social status a free-born 
Athenian would have had experience of every civic office in 
his city by the age of fifty or sixty. He would have fought in 

: her battles (and provided horse and arms if he could afford it), 
he would have legislated and judged and taxed, and all this 
whether he were cobbler or gentleman, a moron or a Socrates. 
Whatever inefficiency might have marred the performance of 
his duties the Athenian citizen gained first hand experience of 
the administrative life of his city. He had felt responsibility; 
and from early manhood he was learning how to rule and how 
to be ruled, which is a major part of any man’s education. Un- 
fortunately the imposition of this extreme form of political 
equality on a social situation in which citizens were by n9 | 


1. See Jones, A. H. M., Athenian Democracy (1958), chapters 1 and 1v for 
recent estimates of the population of Athens. | 
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means equal, either in birth or wealth, was a cause of increas- 
ing social strife, in which the vocal demagogue played too im- 
portant a part. The evil results of these divisions became only 
too evident before the glorious fifth century drew to its close. 
Athens was a remarkable city quite apart from this bold 
application of the principle of equality. No city of the ancient 
World was so perfectly sited or so beautifully adorned by the 
Works of artist and craftsman, not by forbidding monuments 
to the power of kings but by creations manifesting a serene in- 
tellectual confidence and restraint. There is nothing vulgar or 
Hamboyant or merely clever in any of these works; but there is 
always reverence — for the polis, for the law, and for the gods. 
elipion was the bond of Greek political life; indeed, it was 
the only restraining pressure exerted against the fatal separatist 
tendencies of independent city states and against the danger- 
Ous individualistic quality of the Greek temperament. No 
better evidence of this identity of the secular and the religious 
can be found than in the great festival called the Panathenea, 
Whose details Pheidias has portrayed on the friezes of the 

Parthenon, home of the goddess Athene. Lowes Dickinson 
thus reveals how the Athenian was *made at home in the 


- Of this procession we have still in the frieze of the Parthenon a 
Varble transcript. There we may see the life of ancient Athens 
Moving in stone, from the first mounting of their horses by 
solated youths, like the slow and dropping prelude of a symphony, 
9n to the thronged and trampling ranks of cavalry, past the antique 
Chariots reminiscent of Homeric war, and the marching band of 
ne and zithers, by lines of men and maidens bearing sacrificial 
"Ins, by the garlanded sheep and oxen destined for sacrifice, to 
Where, on turning the corner that leads to the eastern front, we find 
Ourselves in the presence of the Olympian gods themselves, en- 
throned to receive the offering of a people's life. And if to this 
marble representation we add the colour it lacks, the gold and 
Silver of the vessels, the purple and saffron robes; if we set the 
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music playing and bid the oxen low; if we gird our living picture 
with the blaze of an August noon and crown it with the Acropolis 
of Athens, we may form a conception, better perhaps than could 
otherwise be obtained, of what religion really meant to the citizen 
of a state whose activities were thus habitually symbolized in the 
cult of its patron deity. Religion to him, clearly, could hardly be a 
thing apart, dwelling in the internal region of the soul and leaving 
outside, untouched by the light of the ideal, the whole business and 
complexity of the material side of life; to him it was the vividly 
present and active soul of his corporate existence, representing in 
the symbolic forms of ritual the actual facts of his experience. What 
he re-enacted periodically, in ordered ceremony, was but the drama 
of his daily life; so that, as we said before, the state in one of its 


aspects was a church, and every layman from one point of view a 
i 1 
priest. 


To the modern mind this will appear to be an inadequate 
view of religion. And so it is. There is here nothing of the 
spiritual and ethical content of religion, no searching of the in- 
dividual conscience, no conviction of sin to be atoned for, 
nothing comparable to the moral teaching of the Hebrew pro- 
phets or to the mystical monotheism of the psalmist. Greek 
religion was largely a ritual representation of the facts of life | 
as the Greeks experienced them in the community of the polis 
and in the natural phenomena of birth, life, and death, of 
seed-time and harvest. | 
_ Ttis not to the religious festival that we turn for ethical 
instruction but to the Greek drama, the greatest literary and 
moral achievement of Hellas. The Greeks invented the drama. 
Her three great tragic dramatists, all living in fifth-century 
Athens, presented plays of a quality that today would require 
subventions from the Arts Council to ensure production. 
They were performed before as large a crowd as now attends 
a cup final at Wembley, seated on stone benches hewn out of 
the rocky slopes of the Acropolis. Here Athenian citizens 


1. The Greek View of Life. London (Methuen), 23rd Edition, 1957, PP- 
14-15. 
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(525—456), the seven of Sophocles (496—406), the eighteen of 
Euripides (480—406), and the eleven comedies of Aristophanes 
(450-385) which are still available to us, are but a fraction of 
the many plays that were presented beneath the temple of 

ionysus, the patron of the drama, to this massed assembly of 
keen-witted citizens. Here was truly a powerful form of adult 
education of which the nations of the modern world are for 
ever deprived, unless the purveyors of television miraculously 
mend their ways. 

In Greek tragedy the Athenian citizen was brought face to 
face with the deeper meaning of the polis, with its foundation 
in religion, divine law, justice, and morality. The themes of 
‘the plays were familiar to him, all being derived from great 
events in the heroic past of his race. The dramatist used these 
ancient legends as a vehicle for a profoundly religious and 
ethical purpose. Aeschylus sought to justify the ways of the 
gods to men, and, in a way remarkably similar to the teachings 
9f the Hebrew prophets, he presented the problem of sin and 
Suffering within the framework of inexorable moral law. Thus, 
| in the hands of Aeschylus, the Zeus of Homer begins to re- 
. Semble the Jewish Jehovah, a harsh God of justice who 

Punishes those who break his law. For Sophocles, too, Zeus 

Ceases to be the disorderly hurler of thunderbolts and assumes 

the róle of source and sustainer of the moral law, the chastiser 

Of the arrogant whose sin is hubris, overweening pride. 

. "There is here, then, the beginning of a momentous change 
d the Greek intellectual temper, a change, strange to say, un- 
_Wittingly brought about by the two great dramatists most 

Concerned to preserve the ancient foundations of Greek 
1 Society, Lowes Dickinson thus describes what is happening: 

Once grant the idea of God as an eternal moral Power and 

the whole fabric of polytheism falls away. The religion of the 
Greeks as interpreted by their best minds, annihilates itself. 
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Zeus indeed is saved, but only at the cost of all Olympus. + 
Euripides goes further. He frankly faces the inadequacy of the | 
ancient myths because they fail to edify, a criticism of popular - 
religion later emphasized by Plato. He exposes the shameless 
character of the inhabitants of. Olympus and introduces into 
his tragic dramas a colder reason and a higher morality than. 
the popular religion had yet conceived. His, also, is one of the 
rare voices raised in defence of the slave — ‘One thing only 
disgraces a slave, and that is the name. In all other respects a 
slave, if he be good, is no worse than a freeman,’ 2 Euripides, 
again, expresses a more tender regard for women than most 
men of his age? He is the most ‘modern’ of the Greeks at this 
time, and for that reason came under the lash of Aristophanes. 
"This modern attitude in the interpretation of human perplex- 
ity was but another sign of change in the Greek view of 
life. From this time the field of speculation was taken over 
by the philosophers, for the harmony for so long existing 
between myth, religion, and the polis was now breaking | 
down. 

The tragic drama sought for a divine plan in the complexi- 
ties of human existence; Greek comedy came down to earth in 
à dramatic commentary on contemporary politics and social 
life. The dramatic method of the comic dramatists was the 
same as that of the tragedians — the chorus, the lyric, and the 
dance — but Aristophanes, the greatest of the comic poets; 
Was not concerned merely to amuse his lively audience. His 
purpose was as definitely didactic as that of the great trage- 
dians: to expose with genial ridicule, and with all his superb 
lyrical and satitical gifts, what was base, vulgar, dishonest, 
pretentious, and subversive in the life of the polis. Aristo- 
phanes was a conservative who looked back with a fierce nos- 
talgia to the nobler Athens of Pericles, and viewed with ap- 
prehension the vulgar demagogy and disruptive ideas that, 
in his view, were corrupting his city at the end of the fifth 

1. Op. cit., p. 54. 2. Ion, 854. 3. See the Medea. 
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century. All innovation he hated, whether it were in new 
poetic styles, in disturbing philosophical propositions, or in 
the wild words of popular orators. 

Not only were practices in the Assembly and law-courts the 
target of his shattering satire, but persons, too, were pilloried 
with a freedom that in our day would provide excellent cause 

or libel action. Imagine the situation today if the short- 
comings, public and private, of the prime minister or the 
Chairman of the National Coal Board were burlesqued with 
unrestrained vigour on the stage of a modern theatre, and we 
get some idea of what the comic dramatist did. In the Knights 
the democratic Cleon is torn to shreds, and ignorance held up 
aS a special qualification for political advancement, In the 
Lysistrata (whose frankness and grossness left even a sophis- 
ticated London audience a little breathless when they recently 
saw it produced in translation), he ridicules the claims of 
"Women to share with men the reins of government. Even the 
truly great are not spared if Aristophanes thinks they are 
uttering dangerous thoughts. In the Frogs Euripides is re- 
- proached for his modernism; in the Clouds Socrates is placed... 
among the subverters of the polis. These comedies appealed 
with tremendous impact to a highly receptive audience, 
which by the end of the fifth century was well attuned to 
dramatic values and as responsive to high tragedy as to up- 
roarious farce. In Aristophanes they found a poet and drama- 
tist of great power, equally capable of splitting their sides with 
laughter and of seeking out their finest sensibilities with lyrical 
Song of unsurpassed beauty. But gross and ribald as in parts it 
“was this comic drama of the Greeks had always a serious pur- 
Pose behind it— to cleanse the polis and to preserve all that was 
good in the old traditions. When we are thinking of Greek 
- education, therefore, we must remember that beyond the 
‘school and gymnasium the Greek boy had more potent 
teachers than the schoolmaster and the pedagogue. 

Thus when we attempt to bring together these many and 
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diverse influences that poured in upon the citizen of Athens 
we find them all flowing in one direction, into a harmona 
unity in which his religion, the constitution which governe! 
him and through which he ruled, his festivals and the creations 
of Athenian artists, the superb drama whose works he wit- 
nessed in a massed audience, all secured him firmly to the 
heart of the polis. He belonged to two orders of existence: to 
his own private life and domestic possessions, which was the 
lesser part; and to the life of the po/is into which all his highest 
energies were poured. To use a modern phrase, he lived uan 
“educative society’. And from this identity of the citizen with 
the state come the greatest achievements of Hellas, the 
columns of the Erectheum as well as the works of her drama- 
tists and philosophers and the service of her soldiers. For the 
same reason there could be no distinction between public and 
private virtue. The citizen’s private conscience reposed in his 
city’s laws, in which was embodied a code of behaviour suffi- 
cient for his private and public activities. Hence the legislator 
was esteemed with the poet, philosopher, and orator as the 
highest type of citizen and as the leader who most funda- 
mentally servéd the city community. Even the artist took a 
lower place in Greek estimation, for he worked in stone 
whereas the law-maker shaped the lives of men 

It seems strange that so close an identification of citizen and 
state should yet have found room for the prodigality of in- 
dividual creativeness that distinguishes Athens from Sparta. 
The reason lies far back in the divergent paths of their early 
history. While Sparta was establishing her soldier state in the 
seventh century, Athens, like other Greek communities, was 
seeking a form of constitution which best suited the restless 
temperament of her citizens, Solon’s reforms in the sixth cen- 
tury, always directed towards tule by the many rather than the 
tule of the few, resulted in the establishment of the direct 
democracy ideally Portrayed by Thucydides in Pericles 


1. Jaeger, W., op. cit, Vol. 1, p. xxvii. 
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eral oration. Here is evidence of the gulf that separates the 
Athenian from the Spartan ideal and explains why Athenian 
cation was so much richer in content and imaginative in 
Conception: 


| Our government is not copied from those of our neighbours... 
Our constitution is named a democracy because it isin the hands of 
le many not of the few ... our laws secure equal justice for all in 
r private disputes, and our public opinion "welcomes and 
honours talent in every branch of achievement ... we give free play 
o all in our public life ... in our public acts we keep strictly within 
the control of law ... we are obedient to whomsoever is set in 
authority, and to the laws ... ours is no work-a-day city only. No 
Other provides so many recreations for the spirit ... beauty in our 
public buildings to cheer the heart and delight the eye.... We are 
lovers of beauty without extravagance, and lovers of wisdom with- 
Out unmanliness ... our citizens attend both to public and private 
duties, and do not allow absorption in their own various affairs to 
interfere with their knowledge of the city’s.... We are noted for 
being at once adventurous in action and most reflective before- 
hand.... In a word I claim that our city as a whole is an education 
‘© Greece, and that her members yield to none; man by man, for 
Andependence of spirit, many-sidedness of attainment, and com- 
‘Plete self-reliance in limbs and brain+ ; 


These words were never intended as an objective descrip- ` 
tion of Athenian citizenship. Both Thucydides and Pericles 
Were aware of the meanness and triviality that frequently 
"marred the life of their city. The speech is a reminder in a day 
Of grief and crisis of the highest meaning of the state and the 
ality of service each Athenian owed to his mother city. For 
Sur purpose its peculiar value lies in its portrayal of the amaz- 
8 comprehensiveness of the Greek view of what member- 
hip of a community means in terms of human activity. To 
‘the best Athenians, at least, it was for this quality of citizen- 
‘ship that the Athenian boy was to be prepared. The real 


1. Zimmern, À., op. cit., pp- 200-203- 
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religion of the fifth century, says Gilbert Murray, was ‘a de- 
votion to the city itself". 

The cultural problem facing Athens in the fifth century B.c. 
was not unlike that of nineteenth-century England. But it was 
solved in a different way. By the middle of the fifth century 
Athens had become a bourgeois state. As we have seen, the 
craftsman, the trader, and the newly rich were equally en- 
franchised and equally responsible for bearing the political 
burdens of democracy. But they were not natural heirs to the 
ancient traditions of leadership which reposed in the old 
landed aristocracy whose areté, expressed in martial courage, 
was deemed to be inseparable from noble birth. For centuries 
the Greeks had accepted the leadership of the nobly born be- 
cause they admired their Homeric virtues, but the rise to 
power of the new class of wealthy merchants and the acces- 
sion to civic rights of all Athenian-born freemen, rich and 
poor, presented a new cultural and political problem to the 
Athenian state. The leaders of the new democracy felt in- 
tuitively that the extension of civic privileges to the ‘masses’ 
would end in mob-rule unless democracy was able to throw 
up leaders whose intellectual and moral excellence was 
comparable to that of the ‘born’ leaders of the old aris- 
tocracy. 

The Athenians solved their problem in a characteristically 
Greek way. Implicit in their groping for an answer was the 
question: How can the citizens of Athens acquire the indivi- 
dual and political excellences requisite for service in a demo- 
cratic state? The answer they eventually gave was not framed 
in terms of a curriculum, but rather in terms of the ‘good life’ 
which the state existed to foster. This goal of education was 
very different from that in Sparta. It involved the development 
of education, largely free from state interference, whose aim 
was to make the good life available to all. And the good life, 
it was assumed, depended on the development of the whole 


1. Five Stages of Greek Religion. p. 75 (Thinkers Library). 
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pasari in a balanced relationship of its physical, intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, and moral aspects. It was an ideal seldom at- 
tained and eventually corrupted in the course of Greek his- 
tory, but it has left a deep impress on western civilization. 


STR 


2. The Old Education 


. The history of Athenian education may be divided into three 
broadly defined periods: the first begins with the reforms of 
Solon and ends in the age of Pericles, roughly from Goo B.C. to 
450 B.c.; the second is a period of transition covering; the 
years from the middle of the fifth century to the collapse of 
Athens after the battle of Chaeronea in 338 B-C. Following, 
this change in the fortunes of Athens as a political power 
Greek education was dispersed first throughout the Alexan- 
drian and then throughout the Roman Empire. It was during 
the fourth century that Greek education attained its final form, 
having evolved progressively in response to changing, social 
conditions, and it was in this mature form that it passed from 
the confines of the city-state, and in t 
ism continued to nourish the empires of 
Rome. 
. It might have been expect 
identified the citizen with t 


he form of Hellen- 
Alexander and of 


ed that a people who so closely 
he state would have organized 


some form of state-schools system, less rigid, perhaps, though 
hot unsimilar to the boarding schools of Sparta. But outside 
Sparta, and especially in Athens, the freedom-loving Greek, 
t although acknowledging his complete allegiance to the state 

and its laws, believed that one of the aims of education was to 
cultivate excellence in individuals. 

This significant difference of attitude had important results. 
Although desiring that all children of free citizens should be 


1. See Bowra, C. M. The Greek Experience. London (Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson), 1957, Ch. V- 
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educated, the Athenians left the provision of schools to private 
enterprise. The state prescribed the conditions on which 
private schools should be conducted, for example, their hours 
of opening and closing, and insisted on the proper moral super- 
vision of the boys, requiring their safe conduct through the 
streets and the exclusion of adults from the school, precau- 
tions necessary for the protection of young boys from the un- 
pleasant attention of their elders. The fact that fees were paid 
to the masters of the schools made education a luxury more 
easily afforded by the well-to-do, but the average Athenian 
parent was so convinced of its value that most boys passed 
through the primary stage. Nevertheless we remember the 
comment of Plato in the Prozagoras that *those who have the 
means are the rich; their children begin education soonest and 
leave off latest". 

Early Greek education even in the sixth century had ceased 
to be entirely military in character, although it still bore the 
strong flavour of its aristocratic origins, which Greek educa- 
tion never entirely lost. It remained, nevertheless, an educa- 
tion for an élite, even if adapted to a society in which citizen 
duties were becoming more widely distributed. But the 
ancient ideal persisted — kalos K’'agathos, the man both beauti- 
ful and good, a conception, writes Harold Nicolson, that ‘still 
shines for us as a resplendent fiction, as the image of an in- 
dividual combining personal beauty with great qualities of. 
mind and soul, as something simultaneously nervous and 
serene’. As thus defined the ideal was more evident, perhaps, 
in the writings of later philosophers than in the men of sixth 
century Athens. Tn its original form it "was, as Marrou briefly 
puts it, ‘aesthetic rather than literary, athletic rather than in- 
tellectual’;® in fact a sportsman's rather than a philosopher’s 
ideal, but a rather special kind of sportsman, for physical 
beauty and moral qualities were closely associated with 


1. Good Behaviour. London (Constable), 1955, p. 40. 
2. Marrou, H. T., op. cit., p. 43. 
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athletic prowess. "These moral qualities were summed up in 
aidos, ‘the feeling of respect for what is due to the gods, to 
one’s fellow men, to oneself? — reverence, self-control, 

modesty, fair fighting, and fair play.t But there was nothing in 
aidos comparable with the best modern view of sportsman- 
ship that requires generous recognition of the loser as well as 
congratulation of the winner: 


No Greek ever shook hands after a fight, no Greek was ever the 
first to congratulate his conqueror; defeat was felt as a disgrace, and 
for this reason perhaps the Spartans forbade their citizens to take 

part in boxing competitions or the pankration,? because it was dis- 
.. graceful for a Spartan to acknowledge defeat. They could not feel 
that it was better to have fought and lost than never to have fought 
at all. So the losers got little sympathy from their fellows.9 


We see here the ancient Homeric idea of areté at work. 

Schools appeared in Greece in the sixth century and were 
flourishing in the fifth. They were what we should call ele- 
mentary schools, and most Greek citizens sent their sons to 
them. The curriculum was as different from that of our 
modern schools as could be, not so much in respect of the 
subjects taught as in the entirely different emphasis laid upon 
them. Today the Three R’s are the core of the curriculum, 
with physical training and music on the fringe of these priori- 
ties; in Athens and the other Greek cities in the fifth century 
almost the reverse is true, much greater attention being paid 
to physical education and music. 

Between the ages of seven and fourteen Greek boys at- 
tended the palaestra for physical education and the music 
school for musical and simple literary instruction. It is some- 
what difficult to disentangle the differences between the 
palaestra and the gymnasium and the activities that went on in 


1. Gardiner, E. N. Athletics of the Ancient World. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 
1930, p. 70. r 
2. The all-in boxing, kicking, and wrestling contest. 


3. Gardiner, E. N., op. cit., pP- 70771- 
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each. The palaestra, as the name implies, was a wrestling 
school, with an open courtyard surrounded by dressing 
rooms. This would provide the greater privacy required by 
the younger boys and would also be more generally useful for 
teaching purposes. The gymnasium was an athletics ground 
with a running track used for older boys and adults, but 
very often this would contain a palaestra. The palaestrae 
for younger boys were usually privately owned by the 
paidotribes? who in addition to teaching wrestling was ex- 
pected to give elementary instruction in diet and the care 
of the body. He is not to be confused with the gymnastes, 
the trainer of athletes in the gymnasium (ie. ‘the place 
where you strip’). To the Greeks physical education 
was a serious affair and those parents who could afford 
to choose exercised great care in selecting teachers for their 
sons? 

The music school, also a private undertaking, ran parallel 
with the palaestra, whether on the same site or in a separate 
building is not known for certain. The term ‘music’ had a far 
wider meaning than we now give to it. In the music school 
boys were taught reading, recitation, writing, and simple 
arithmetic. Their training in music, as we understand the 
word, comprised practice on the seven-stringed lyre and on 
the aulos, best compared with our Oboe, and also singing. 
Dancing was probably taught only to those who were to take 
part in the great choric festivals. Instrumental music and sing- 
ing were taught by the citharistes; reading, writing, and poetry. 
by the grammatistes. 

For most Athenian boys formal education ceased at four- 
teen. Poorer boys would begin work in some gainful occupa- 
tion. For all boys there followed a difficult gap when those not 

1. palé = wrestling. 

2. ie. ‘boy-rubber’, because he rubbed the boys’ bodies with oil and dust. 
3. For details of physical education see Gardiner, E. N., op. cit., Ch. vr. 


E See Woody, T. Life and Education in Early Societies. London (Mac- 
millan), 1949, p. 309. - 
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making full use of the public gymnasia were more or less ‘on 
the streets’, a situation that led Xenophon, as we have seen, to 
compare Spartan youth most favourably with the youth of 
- Athens. But for the privileged sons of the upper-classes educa- 
tion continued in a different way. Instruction in music and 
letters was replaced by a good deal of indirect training in 
citizenship. Under the supervision of their elders these older 

- boys were introduced to the civic and cultural life of their 
city. They were made to learn their city's laws, they were 
taken to the law courts, they listened to the political discus- 
sions of their elders, they attended the finest productions ofa 

great dramatic tradition, and mixed in the teeming and vivid 

life of the public places. Thus for their good, and sometimes 

for ill, the more favoured Athenian youth were introduced to 

the ferment of ideas, to their noblest literary and architectural 

monuments, and to the practical affairs of a vital people, learn- 
- ing what citizenship involved by seeing the city's institution 
at work. 

At the same time attendance at the gymnasium, although 
voluntary, was taken for granted. The gymnasium was a pub- 
lic institution, usually under the control of the gymnasiarch, 
an important official responsible for the organization of the 
frequent athletic competitions. General athletic training was 
in the hands of the paidotribes, but another teacher, the gym- 
nastes, Was a specialist trainer of the promising young athletes 
preparing for the important contests, à responsibility involv- 
ing a knowledge of diet, exercise, and massage a5 well as his 
particular line of sport. The athletic programme included 
wrestling, boxing, running, throwing the discus and javelin, 
the long jump (there was no high jump in Greek athletics), 
and that most violent of all contests, the pankration or 
all-in wrestling-boxing-kicking fight, in which no holds 
were barred except putting fingers in the opponents’ eyes, 
‘nose, or mouth. The gymnasium was the centre of an eager 
social life of performer and spectator, the focus of adoles- 
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cent education, and partly also of preliminary training for 
war. 

Mention of military training brings us to the last stage of 
youth education, the ephebic training for young men aged 
from eighteen to twenty.” Strange to say there was no com- 
pulsory military training in Athens until the end of the fourth 
century. During the period of her greatness Athens depended 
on the public spirit of her young men to train voluntarily for 
her defence, and this seems to have worked well enough when 
volunteers appeared in sufficient numbers to add training in 
weapons to the sports of the gymnasium. We know little 
about this earlier period. Neither Plato nor Xenophon men- 
tions ephebic training; the first reference to it appears in 370, 
and we only know for certain that it was introduced as a com- 
pulsory service after the battle of Chaeronea (338) when 
Athenian power was in final eclipse. The famous ephebic oath, 
whose origins are obscure but usually attributed to Solon, was 
at one time administered at the age of eighteen, when a youth 
was registered as a citizen; but after the formal institution of 
the ephebia it was required at the beginning of the second 
year of compulsory service, when the young soldier was sent 
on garrison duty. Here are his promises, made at a sad period 
in Athenian history which gives them little reality: 


I will never disgrace these sacred arms, nor desert my com- 
panions in the ranks, but will fight for the temples and public 
property, alone and with others. I will leave my fatherland, not less, 
but greater and better, than I received it. I will obey those who may at 
any time be in power, and both the existing laws and those which the 
people may unanimously make, and, if. anyone seeks to annul the laws 
ordoesnotobey them, I will not allow him, but will defend them both 
alone and with others. I will honour the religion of my fatherland... 


1. For details of these sports see Gardiner. 
Marrou, op. cit., pp. 119-30. s 

2. ephebe: a citizen aged eighteen to twenty, 

3. Pollux, viit, 105-6. For fuller accounts of ephebic training see Marrou, 
H. I, op. cit., pp. 105-11, and Woody, T., op. cit., Pp. 315-27. 


op. cit., pp. 28-98 and also 
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3. The New Education and the Sophists 


Our reference to ephebic training took us well beyond the 
period of the old Greek education which had developed con- 
siderably since the middle of the fifth century. We have now 
to consider what these changes were and how they came 
about. The new trends in Athenian education were the result 
of two quite different but related causes. The first was a shift 
of emphasis in social and political ambition; the second was 
the appearance in Athens of the sophists. 

By the middle of the fifth century Athens had become a 
bourgeois democracy at the centre of a Greek-speaking em- 
pire, whose material riches and novel ideas poured into the 
capital city. Political power and the wealth that so often comes 
with it, became prizes for open competition to a new genera- 
tion of men to whom personal advancement offered greater 
attractions than single-minded service to the city. There was 
in Athens in the late fifth century a superb self-confidence 
and a deep scepticism. It was difficult for men who lived be- 
neath the Parthenon-crowned Acropolis, in a city so full of so 
many evidences of man's own achievements, to worship the 
ancient gods. ‘But suppose there are no gods?’ asks Adei- 
mantus; and that was the question on the lips of most young 
men2 The old education, on its literary side no more elabor- 
ate than that provided in our own primary schools, which had 
been enough for the great men of Athens’ golden age — 
Pericles, Sophocles, Euripides, Pheidias were all born be- 
tween 490 and 480 B.C. — failed to cater for the needs of young 
men clamorous for a political career. This younger generation 
felt keenly the failure of the old education. But their demands 
also indicated a real weakening of the old ideal that had held 
civic service highest among men’s activities, and had rated 
personal advancement lower in the order of desirable things. 

1. Republic (trs. F. M. Comford), 11; 365. 
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The change was, indeed, symptomatic of a softening in moral 
fibre and of a growing luxury in personal living which 
brought upon Athenians the criticism of their finest minds — 
Aristophanes, Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle — several of whom 
turned back to an earlier age for their inspiration. But the new 
ideal of political areté had been born: no longer valour, or 
service to the state; personal political leadership, the manage- 
ment of other men, was the areté of the new Athenian. 
Thus the Athenian community was beset by two disinte- 
- grating influences. In the first place ancient social and religious 
custom was undermined by the assaults of philosophers and 
scientists who examined accepted beliefs with the cold eye of 
reason. Over a hundred years before Socrates began asking 
his disturbing questions Thales had attempted to give an ac- 
count of the universe that squared with his observation of the 
behaviour of matter. A few years later, in Italy, Pythagoras 
had laid the foundations of geometry, and had applied mathe- 
matics not only to the harmonies of music but to the courses 
ofthe heavenly bodies, in whose movement he divined mathe- 
matical order and the direction of a universal Intelligence. 
This early shaking of the Olympian cosmogony, comparable 
to the impact of Darwinian theory on nineteenth-century 
theology, Was continued, not necessarily with deliberate in- 
tention but inevitably, by later philosophers in this century of 
phenomenal intellectual change. Reason now held the field 
once occupied by myth. In the second place the extreme egali- 
tarian constitution of Athens which gave riotous play to the 
individualism that usually erupts from the conviction that one 
man is as good as another, resulted in an orgy of party strife 


in which the glib orator was more in evidence than the honest 


man. Aristophanes, and later Plato, had good reason for their 
dismay, for the political scene in Athens during the last 
quarter of the century was not a pretty sight. There was à 
-solid basis for the conservative view that Athenian democracy 
could flourish only under the leadership of great and wise men 
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who could control popular passion and preserve individual 
freedom within a framework of communal discipline. 

Socrates, too, but with no such intention, had contributed 
to the intellectual revolt which had undermined the Athens of 
Pericles. He also was a priest in the temple of reason, a critic 
ofthe gods and a gadfly to men in high places, good-naturedly 
pricking the complacent demos in a consistent campaign 
against falsity. In his earlier years Socrates had been an en- 
thusiastic student of the new scientific learning, and when the 
sophists first appeared in Athens he recognized the practical 
value of their teaching. But what most disturbed him in his 
later years was the emptiness remaining in men's minds after 
superstition had been cast out. He found among his eman- 
cipated contemporaries little evidence that the disciplines 
sanctioned by ancient custom and religion were being re- 
placed by a new intellectual and moral discipline founded on 
reason. He had been a good soldier and knew that discipline 
mattered. : 

For the last twenty years of his life Socrates devoted him- 
self to the task of persuading his fellow citizens to discover 
rational principles for the proper conduct of their city's affairs. 
He chided them for their inconsistency. They would never 
hesitate, he told them, to consult a doctor if they were ill, or 
the specialist in architecture or ship-building if they wanted to 
build a wall ora ship, but they never thought of consulting the 
expert in human conduct and public affairs when they were 
considering the proper planning of their moral and political 
life. This great and good man, in some ways the greatest of 
good men and certainly the wisest, becomes increasingly at- 
tractive to us by reason of the singularly ungainly body that 
Wwas the outward shell of his subtle intelligence and noble 

` courage. He paddled through the streets of Athens ‘like a 
waterfowl’, gibed Aristophanes. He was always poor yet 
never charged a drachma for his services; he was ugly to look 
upon and yet was loved by a beauty-loving people; he moved 
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with superb confidence among the nobly and the lowly born 
and remained always his unique self, and still remains the most 
revered man in the history of the ancient world. He wrote 
nothing. When he was not fighting for his city, or serving in 
its offices, he sat about in Athens and talked. 

Into this social and intellectual ferment came the sophists; 
‘with answers ready made. The opening paragraphs of Plato’s 
Protagoras give us an idea of the intense excitement created 
among young Athenians by the arrival of the earliest, and one 
of the most famous, sophists to their city. Protagoras finds it 
quite easy to define areté, and his definition suited the wealthy 
Athenians well, but it far from satisfied Socrates and Plato. 
Areté, says Protagoras, is ‘the proper care of one’s personal 
affairs, so as best to manage one’s own household, and also of 
the state's affairs, so as to become a real power in the city, both 
as a speaker and man of action"! Here was the answer these 
young men were seeking. It was practical; it was sensible; and 
fraught with all sorts of useful possibilities. Socrates believed 
that men lacked virtue because they did not know what it was; 
that when they had this knowledge they would be good men 
and good citizens; and that the first step to acquiring it was to 
acknowledge our ignorance.? But the sophists did not believe 
that such universal truth was discoverable; they regarded 
Socrates’ hairsplitting as an irrelevant and frustrating activity 
that deluded the young and drew them away from the prac- 
tical affairs of life. It was Protagoras who first used that 
memorable phrase ‘Man is the measure of all things’, an en- 
couraging idea to the ambitious. The young Athenian wanted 
to lead in the play for political power, and the sophists de- 
clared they could teach him how to win 


The word ‘sophist’ means a teacher of sophia, a word which 


1. Protagoras, 3198. 


ex See Plato, Protagoras and Meno (trs. W. K. C. Guthrie, Penguin 
Classics) 3098-315c. : 


3. Op, cit., 318, A. 
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may mean anything from abstract wisdom to practical skill. 
Perhaps the best description of the sophists is to say they were 
professors of practical wisdom. Like our modern university 
professors, they taught by lecturing, not by the question-and- 
answer method of Socrates. Unlike many of our professors 
they lectured superbly well; and unlike Socrates they were 
paid for their services, and most willingly paid, by the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy parents of Athens who were eager to pre- 
pare their sons for political leadership. Some sophists claimed 
they could lecture on any subject under the sun; most of them 
could speak at length and in graceful oratory on most known 
subjects, even if depth of knowledge were lacking; some were 
mere charlatans to be classed among quacks and ‘memory’ 
experts. But the best were very able men, among whom the 
name of Protagoras stands high, and that of Isocrates the rival 
of Plato, highest. With the sophist the teacher, as we know 
him, had arrived; they were the first professional teachers in 
higher education, ‘appearing at a time when Greece had 
known nothing but sports-trainers, foremen, and, in the aca- 
demic field, humble schoolmasters’. They did not attach 
themselves to any particular school of politics or philosophy; 
they were not interested in the existence of the gods or in the 
nature of man; they were concerned with teaching young men 
to make the most of the “here and now’. As Marrou says, 
‘they never taught their pupils any truth about being or man, 
but merely how to be always, and in any kind of circum- 
stances, right’.? The means they used to this end was to teach 
dialectic, the art of persuasion, how to win an argument; and 
then rhetoric, how to speak effectively in a world where the 
spoken word so potently shaped opinion; and they invented 
many oratorical tricks, short cuts, and mnemonic devices to 
this end. 

The teaching given by the sophists had its effect particu- 
larly on the education of the older boys. Although education 


1. op. cit., p. 49- 2. op. cit., p. 51. 
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between fifteen and eighteen years was voluntary, NE. | 
young men, and also the intellectually curious, attended E Fe : 
lectures. Young men who would once have volunteere 
military training often preferred to stay in Athens to indulge | 
in the new thrills of sophistic teaching. Some young Athen- . 
ians confined themselves to the study of rhetoric; others, de- 
siring a broader education, studied literature, philosophy, 
mathematics, especially geometry, and astronomy. But litera: 
ture tended to be studied less for edification and for its own 
sake than for its stylistic value and for its relevance to the skill 
of the orator. The ancient poets, especially Homer, were 
studied, but they were analysed as grammatical text-books 
- and used as a mine of topics for rhetorical exercises: x | 
Just as the modern university lays its hand imperceptibly on 1 
the curriculum of our schools, so did the higher education of 
Athenian youth extend its influence to the palaestrae and 
music schools of the younger boys. Gradually the same em- 
phasis on linguistic skill and readiness of speech replaced the 
study of the heroic poets. Music became a more specialized art 
and declined in importance in the schools curriculum. But the 
most significant departure from the old ways was the shift of 
emphasis from practising a way of life to the assumption that 
wisdom and morality could be taught through words. Similar 
changes took place in the gymnasium, where the: spectator 
and the professional athlete replaced the enthusiastic amateur. 
In the schools and market-place the talker and stylist received 
more attention than the citizen concerned for the right order- 
ing of his city’s affairs; boys were soon emancipated from the 
disciplines of hearth and school, more touched by the brittle 
attractions of the street corner, and more influenced, as Iso- 
crates said, by those sophists who ‘attract great ate So 
students by the smallness of their charges and the magnitude 
of their professions? and give them nothing of value in re- 
-turnt Only if a young man volunteered for ephebic service 


1, Against the Sophists, 10 (Loeb Classics). 
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did he receive training, specifically directed to his city's wel- 
fare; but it was easy for him to prefer the schools of the 
sophists. Some of these schools were good; some bad. If he 
had joined the school of Isocrates he would have learned much 
for his good; but the fees were high. It was this neglect of 
direct training for citizenship that brought upon the Athenian 
state Plato's severest criticism. It was not now of his city that 
a young man thought first, but of a quick way to ensure per- 
sonal success. To combat this self-centredness Isocrates spent 
his long teaching life; and it was the sad sight of his city’s divi- 
sions that ultimately led Plato to compose his Republic, in 
which each man was allotted his proper place in a hierarchy of 
duty. 

But it must not be thought that all the sophists necessarily 
debased Greek education by giving it a vocational turn. They 
did what we do today. When pressed with any technical need— 
for example, a demand for chemists or nuclear physicists or 
engineers — we set about providing them by vocational train- 

_ing in our schools, technical institutions, and universities. The 
Athenians did the same; with the difference that their object 
was to produce more good politicians — which may to some of 
us seem more praiseworthy. The great sophists, Protagoras, 
Prodicus, Gorgias, and his famous pupil Isocrates, were as 
much the founders of the classical tradition in education as 
Plato and Aristotle, although they were not such intellectual 
giants. Plato’s persistent criticism of their work has tended to 
obscure their importance. Indeed, Marrou, without diminish- 
ing his profound admiration for the great philosopher, is con- . 
strained to say that ‘it was Isocrates, not Plato, who educated 
fourth-century Greece and subsequently the hellenistic and 
Roman worlds; it was from Isocrates that, ‘‘as from a Trojan 
horse", there emerged all those teachers and men of culture, 
noble idealists, simple moralists, lovers of fine phrases, all those 
fluent, voluble speakers to whom classical ‘antiquity owed 
both the qualities and the defects of its ‘main cultural. 
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traditions’. The reason is a simple one. It was Plato’s high ` 
object to teach men to attain perfection of the soul by turn- 
ing their eyes to truth; it was Isocrates’ humbler, but more 
immediately practicable, object to train men for the political 
improvement of Greece. This he strove to do for fifty-five 
years. : 1 | 

In 393 Isocrates (436-338) opened a school near the 
Lyceum, the gymnasium which Aristotle later chose for the 
site of his school.? Here Isocrates paid some attention to what- 
we should call secondary education, as a preparation for the 
subsequent training of the orator. This did not include gym- 
nastics, as this would be taught elsewhere; nor did music re- 
ceive much attention. But because the spoken word and good 
Style were so important for the orator, Isocrates laid great ems 
phasis on the study of the literary classics, including the his- 
torians Herodotus and Thucydides. Astronomy and geo- 
metry he taught as a “gymnastic of the mind’, and dialectic, 
the art of debate, as a useful practical technique. But all these 
studies were subsidiary to the main purpose — the training of 
the orator through the teaching of rhetoric. 

To grasp the full meaning of what Isocrates meant by 
rhetoric it is important to understand what he was striving to 
do for Athens and Greece. Briefly, his aim was to discover a 
new ideal that would-inform the study of rhetoric with moral 
purpose and at the same time preserve its practical relevance 
to political action. This ideal Isocrates found in the political 
circumstances of his time, in the strife-ridden Hellas over 
which his beloved city still reigned supreme in the realm of m 
tellect. Here are his words outlining the ‘inexhaustible theme 
by which the orator's discourse must always be guided: ‘So 
far has ourcity distanced the rest of mankind in thought and in 
speech that her pupils have become the teachers of the rest of 


1. Op. cit., p. 79. 
2. In 587 Plato opened his 


rival school in his own garden near the Academy, 
another famous gymnasium. 
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the world; and she has brought it about that the name "^ Hel- 
lenes” suggests no longer a race but an intelligence, and that 
the title “Hellenes” is applied rather to those who share our 
culture (paideia) than to those who share a common blood.’ 
Athenian born, a highly self-conscious heir to his city’s pre- 
eminent spiritual legacies, Isocrates sees Athens leading the 
whole of Greece by sheer intellectual, moral, and political 
superiority. For so great and noble a programme the instru- 
ment he offers for its accomplishment seems at first sight a 
poor thing — the art of discourse, logos. But Isocrates is not 
here referring to the sheer magic of the spoken word, although 
that is included, nor to mere forensic skill, but to that power 
to speak well which is ‘the outward image of a good and 
faithful soul’. 

For Isocrates rhetoric is a culture of the mind; it is the 
poetry of the political world, through whose study men are 
made better men by a humane and general culture (paideia) 
distilled from the best exemplars of poetical creation and his- 
torical writing.’ But rhetoric is also ‘an instrument of prac- 
tical politics’ because it aims to create *a political form of cul- 
ture’, and Isocrates never ceases to emphasize the theme *that 
for the speaker or writer everything depends on the greatness 
of the subject with which he has to deal’.4 Surely his design 
of a panhellenic civilization is great enough! In pursuing this 
great purpose the orator ‘will select from all the actions of 
men which bear upon his subject those examples which are the 
most illustrious and the most edifying ..- he will feel their 
influence not only in the preparation of a given discourse but 
in all the actions of his life’.® 

Thus rhetoric is a school of morals not merely a technique 
for getting on. The orator should take advantage of the good ` 

1. Panegyricus, 50 (Loeb Classics). B 
2. Antidosis, 253-6 (Loeb Classics). 
3. See Jaeger, op. cit, Vol: m1, pp. 46-79. 


4. op. cit., p. 71- 
5 Antidosis, 277 (Loeb Classics). 
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and not the evil things of life.! Hence Isocrates is as critical of 
the formal stylists, and of the ‘eristics’ whose empty claims 
for superficial techniques he despises, as he is of Plato's uto- 
pian ideas that can never be brought down into the actual 
political arena of fourth-century Greece. Isocrates always has 
his feet firmly on the ground. We find in him none of the 
spiritual grandeur of his greater contemporary. ‘Whom,’ then, 
“do I call educated?’ he asks in his ninety-fourth year — ‘those 
who manage well the daily circumstances of their lives, who 
possess accurate judgement and. rarely miss the expedient 


course of action; those who are decent and honourable, good- 


natured, slow to take offence, disciplined in their pleasures, 
brave under misfortune, unspoiled by success.’ He thus con- 
cludes: ‘Those who have a character which is in accord, not 
with one of these things, but with all of them, these are the 
wise and complete men, possessed of all the virtues.’ 2 

Thus Isocrates remains a true sophist, seeking always for 
the possible, the practicable, and the best that may be made 
out of the complicated human and political situation. But it 
was this sense of the achievable riding in harness with a cul- 
tivated mind that laid the foundation of the Hellenistic culture 
that was to spread far beyond what he knew as the civilized 
world. At the age of ninety-cight he died, but not before he 
saw his city fall before the rustic power of Macedon, in whose 
victory he just glimpsed the possibilities of what Philip's 
greater son was to accomplish. 


4. Hellenistic Education 


We have now reached a 
under the influence of th 


to Hellenistic education, In 399 Socrates had taken his hem- 
lock; Plato had died 


1. op. cit., 284. 2. Panathenaicus, 30-2 (Loeb Classics), 
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338, almost a hundred years old. Aristotle remained teaching 
at the Lyceum until his death in 322. During the lifetime of 
Aristotle the education of Greece had achieved its mature form 
and was to remain little changed for many centuries. In this 
period there emerges a clearer view of what was happening in 
the schools and institutions of high learning. We must refer 
briefly to these developments before dealing in rather more 
detail with the moral and intellectual training of boys and girls 
in the schools. 

One of the most interesting: changes to take place at this 
time was the increasing practice of admitting girls to both 
primary and secondary schools, even to the palaestra and 
gymnasium. So at last the Greek schoolboy was joined by his 
sister. School life was usually divided into three stages: from 
seven to fourteen primary education was given in palaestra 
and music school; and from fifteen to eighteen came second- 
ary education, for those privileged to afford it. During the 
secondary stage a foundation was laid, as Isocrates had recom- 
mended, for the higher study of rhetoric and philosophy, in- 
cluding, in addition to physical education, a study of the 
classical authors under the grammaticos, a superior teacher to 
the primary school grammatistes. Arithmetic, geometry, astro- 
nomy, and music occupied a place, but a less important place, 
in a young man’s education. "Thus there was the beginning of 
what we should call a ‘general education’ which may be re- 
garded as the initiation of the Seven Liberal Arts of the 
middle ages — the zrivium, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic; 
the quadrivium, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and the 
theory of music. Lastly came ephebic training; which con- 
sisted of advanced gymnastics, with a close eye on their mili- 
tary as well as their athletic value, and what must have been a 
somewhat superficial study of literature, rhetoric, and philo- 
sophy. i 

The choice of higher education for the select few depended 

1. Marrou, H. I., op. cit., p- 103» 
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upon a young man’s intellectual allegiance — whether to the 
philosophical tradition of Plato or to the rhetorical tradition of 
Isocrates, or, indeed, to any of the many conflicting schools of 
thought that proliferated during the next two centuries. But 
thetoric was undoubtedly the choice of the majority, for in 
what was to be an almost unending dispute between the philo- 
sophical dhd rhetorical traditions, Isocrates had emerged vic- 
torious in this struggle for the hearts and minds of Athenian 
youth. The study of thetoric, as we have seen, was to be the 
core of Greek culture. But in time what Isocrates had deemed 
a culture of the mind and of the whole man became with men 
of lesser mould an end in itself, a narrow stylism in which the 
grammarian ruled over the poet. Thus Hellenism was a liter- 
ary and a scholar’s culture. Nevertheless it must not be 
thought that the Platonic and Aristotelian schools of philo- 
sophy were in eclipse. Plato had distinguished successors at 
his Academy, who kept alive his tradition; Aristotle estab- 
lished his school at the Lyceum in 335 B.C. extending philo- 
` sophic activity in the realms of science; in 308 Zeno founded 
his Stoic confraternity and in 306 appeared the school of Epi- 
curus. These schools of philosophy, all in Athens, were pro- 
ducts of the time when Socrates first began asking funda- 
mental questions about the nature of truth, virtue, and justice. 
They were part of Hellenism, but not so typical a part as the 
» Who remain the inventors of the art of 


Thus far, then, we have made brief mention of the old 
» of the social and intellectual revolution 
that slowly transformed it in the fifth and fourth centuries, and 
of the gradual emergence of Hellenism that gave to Greek 
education its final form. We must now turn to the schools 
themselves, to see how the Athenians reared and taught their 
boys and to examine some of the ideas that lay behind school 
practice, 


1. See Marrou, H. T., op. cit., P- 210. 
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5. Home and School 


We must begin with the mothers of Athens. Unfortunately 
there is much debate as to their status. The earlier classical 
historians would have us believe that Greek women outside 
Sparta lived a life of ‘oriental seclusion’. They are supported 
by a modern Swiss scholar who classes Greek women with 
slaves, refers to a long tradition of brutal anti-feminine poetry, 
and declares that a Greek girl was reared like *a little white 
goose in the gynaeceum’ preparing for ‘the melancholy life 
of a child-bearing housekeeper’. More recent opinion does 
not support this view.? It is true that in some respects the 
status of women was low. In regard to legal status they were 
almost chattels, and no one has denied that until the fourth 
century p.c. there were no schools for girls. But these are not 
necessarily decisive factors in determining female influence in 
the family. 

Greek women, like most modern women, were much en- 
gaged about the house; and their education must have lacked 
the breadth and cultural value of that given to boys and young 
men. But the wives and daughters of Athenian citizens were 
not only skilled in the home-crafts of spinning, weaving, and 
embroidery; they were also familiar with the rich folk lore of _ 
their people, which was a culture in itself, and they played a 
full part in the local festivals and in the songs and dances. 
There is also much evidence to suggest that even if an Athen- 
ian citizen’s daughters were carefully guarded before marriage, 
their mothers were free to attend the theatre whose Eliza- 
bethan qualities are well illustrated in Aristophanes’ Lysis- 


1. Bonnard, A. Greek Civilization. London (Allen and Unwin), 1957, 


PP- 128-9. 

2. See Seltman, C. Women in Antiquity. London (Thames and Hudson), 
1956, pp. 66-137; Kitto, H. D. F. The Greeks. Harmondsworth (Penguin 
Books), pp. 219-36; Gomme, A. W. Essays in Greek History and Literature. 


Oxford (Blackwell), 1937, Ch. v; and Bowra, C. M., op. cit., pp. 26-7. 
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trata, a heroine ‘who displays a copious eloquence and a 
notable lack of inhibitions’ If, then, Pericles’ ideal wife was 


4 


à woman whose name was not to be referred to by men for - 


good or evil, still a modern convention of polite society, it was 
not necessary for her to be a wholly ignorant household 
drudge, incapable of supplying more than the physical needs 
of her children, The Athenian wife and daughter enjoyed as 
much freedom as many women in Victorian England, prob- 
ably knew a little more about the affairs of their city, and 
exercised as much influence in the family circle. Nevertheless 
it is probably true that compared with the open-air Spartan 
woman the Athenian wife and maiden played a less significant 
róle in the life of their city community, 

Economic conditions limited the Greek family to about 
four children. The practice of exposing infants existed in 
Athens as in Sparta, with the significant difference that it was 
not the state but the father who had complete discretion over 
the life of the newly born infant. Family life seems to have 
been a happy affair, the infancy of Athenian children probably 
being less austere than Spartan childhood. The wealthier 
families usually employed Spartan nurses, for whose skilful 
Management and non-spoiling methods the Athenians had a 
high respect, Parental discipline was exercised either in the 
« form of a mild application of the slipper or through the cau- 

tionary tales ready for recital from well-learnt folk tradition. 
"There were lots of toys and a wide repertoire of games for 
children to play. The philosopher-mathematician Archytas, 
said to be the founder of mechanics, invented the baby’s rattle 
in the fourth century for, as Aristotle said, ‘a young thing 
cannot be quiet”.2 We are just as familiar with the rest: dolls, 
tops, hoops, toy animals, carts, ships, cooking pots, swings, 
see-saws, knuckle-bones, and the ball (but not a rubber one). 
They played blind man’s buf. 


It must not be thought that these ancient toys were the 


1. Bowra, C. M., Op. cit., p.27, 2. Aristotle, Politics, Vitt, 6, 2. 
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tools of the Athenian equivalent for the Froebelian kinder- 
garten. Nothing could be further from the Greek view of 
education. In fact the Greeks had no views about infant edu- 
cation because they did not think it mattered. Greek mothers 
and fathers regarded their children with amused tolerance un- 
til they were seven years old; they allowed them plenty of 
freedom as long as they did not make a nuisance of them- 
selves, looking upon childhood as a period of waiting before 
the serious business of life began. The idea of a ‘child- 
centred’ education was quite foreign to their attitude to child- 
hood. The purpose behind Greek education was to make good 
adulis, particularly good men, and they did not believe that 
infancy had much to do with the process Only Plato, as we 
shall see, realized the importance of the early years; and he 
had little influence on the ordinary Greek citizen. 

Up to the age of seven, then, the Athenian child led a happy 
and carefree life among the women of the household. From 
this age he was educated by men. The family nurse was re- 


placed by the paidagogos, one of the peculiar institutions of 
dant, usually a slave chosen for 


the ancient world. This atten 
his reliability, but sometimes for his inability to perform a 
to erudition and pos- 


more onerous duty, with no pretensions 

sibly with a marked foreign accent, attended his young master 
throughout the day. His formal duties were to accompany the 
boy to and from school, to carry his satchel, and to protect 
him from the perils of the way and from the attentions of 
young men. But this constant attendance on the boy's move- 
ments was not limited to a purely protective duty. The paida- 
gogos was also expected to supervise his young charge's man-- 
ners in the home and in the street and even in school, where 
he sat in attendance as asymbol of paternal authority through- 
out the school day. This moral supervision by the paidagogos 
must be stressed. He was more important than the school- 
master, because the latter only taught a boy his letters, but the 

1. See Marrou, H. L, Op- cit., p. 143- 
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paidagogos taught him how to behave, a much more important 
matter in the eyes of his parents. He was, moreover, even if 
aslave, a member of the household, in touch with its ways and 
with the father's authority and views. The schoolmaster had 
no such close contact with his pupils. 

It is surprising that a people so concerned for education 
should have relied upon such broken reeds for the moral 
supervision of their sons. The depressed status and limited 
personal qualifications of the pedagogue were not warranted 
to evoke respect from the boys, while society in general re- 
garded him with little more than contempt. It is reported of. 
Pericles that on seeing a slave fall from a tree and break his leg 
he remarked: ‘Lo, he is now a pedagogue. Even if custom 
had so thoroughly established the rule of the paidagogos as an 
inevitable feature of his life, no lively boy could forbear re- 
senting the presence of this pursuing shadow. No wonder that 
in later times the unruliness of Athenian boyhood became a 
target for the criticism of Xenophon, who commended the 
Spartans for entrusting their sons to free men of proved char- 
acter and capacity. 

The school was a place for instruction only; the school- 


tact with the home, whose master delegated authority to the 
paidagogos; in the second place his was a paid and a badly paid 
profession, and therefore rated very low in the Greek scale of 
social values. And, even more important, he had no special 
qualifications for the job. Throughout the whole history of 
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product of the same sad class of gentlefolk who had fallen on 
bad times. " 

Unfortunately the state's acceptance of private enterprise as 
a means of school provision included no requirement that a 
schoolmaster’s credentials should be examined. The Greek 
view of freedom, like that of the English up to 1944. per- 
mitted any impecunious person to put up his plate and call his 
establishment a school. Although state regulations in Athens, 
possibly dating from the time of Solon, prescribed conditions 
for the proper conduct of schools, only in rare instances did 
the Greek cities demand well qualified teachers for their chil- 
dren. Hence the schoolmaster was dependent on the goodwill 
of his clientèle and daréd not adopt other than a subservient 
attitude towards them. We are not, therefore, surprised to 
find the art of keeping school one of the depressed social ser- 
vices or to read the many references in Greek literature to the 
despised trade of the schoolmaster. The malicious taunt of 
Demosthenes that Aeschines’ father was a slave in an ele- 
mentary school — ' You were a teacher; I went to school" — is a 
sample of the cultured Greek’s view of the teaching profession 
in the fourth century. 

The programme of the school-day was probably as fol- 
lows: 2 Soon after daybreak, in winter his way made easier by 
the pedagogue’s lantern, the boy went to the palaestra where 
he spent the morning. After a bath he'went home to lunch and 
returned to school for his reading and writing lessons. As let- 


ters increased in importance during the Hellenistic period 


literary exercises began to encroach on his gymnastics and 
s, the first half of the morn- 


music and would occupy, perhap 

ing as well. There was no equivalent of our week-end break 
or school holidays, except the quite frequent days-off for the 
civic and religious festivals, which in total gave Greek boys a 


good deal of relaxation. 


1. Really 1957 when the requirements of the 1944 Act 
2. See Marrou, H. L, op. cit., p- 148. 
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Although the schoolmaster was held in low esteem, public 
opinion assumed that instruction went hand in hand with 
chastisement and that the paidagogos or the schoolmaster had 
the right to administer it. We have Plato’s evidence for this: 
if a boy does not obey ‘they straighten him with threats and 
beatings, like a warped and twisted plank’. School discipline 
was severe and often brutal, but not more so than that of the 
medieval schoolmaster or of Dr Keate at Eton in Gladstone's 
‘time, when birch and book were still in firm partnership. In 
mitigation of the Athenian schoolmaster’s fondness for the 
ferule and strap we must remember that the conditions of his 
classroom were not such as to assist orderly learning. The neat 
array of the Greek classroom as depícted on vase paintings, 
the teacher seated on his high-backed chair, the pupils de- 
murely seated on stools or benches, was not, we may guess, 
their condition throughout the day. Several customs broke in 
upon this formal arrangement. Boys were allowed, for in- 
Stance, to bring their pets. It is easy to imagine the distracting 
effect of a dog or a pet leopard on the pupils’ attention and on 
the patience of a schoolmaster; and when to these diversions 
is added the occasional intrusion of lookers-on, it becomes 
evident that the Athenian classroom was not a place of peate 
and that the poor schoolmaster was under constant provoca- 
tion to resort to chastisement, 

We must remember also that the art of teaching was as 
rudimentary in ancient Athens as it remained for two thousand 
years or more, and apart from a few well-worn artifices, such 
as learning the alphabet by rhymed syllables, the self-made 
teachers in most schools knew littlé of the method of present- 
ing knowledge in palatable or tational form. It was talk with- 
out even the chalk. As many modern teachers have learnt, 
classroom discipline is largely a matter of good teaching and 
where this is absent the rod will usually haye to be sub- 


1. See Castle, E. B. Moral Education in Christian Times. London (Allen and 
Unwin), 1958, pp. 272-6. 
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stituted. "There is no evidence that Greek teachers had learned 
this lesson, and memories of schooldays were largely coloured 
by the awe inspired by the master's rod. Plautus hints at a 
deterioration in parent-teacher co-operation over school dis- 
cipline in the following passage written towards the end of the 
third century: 

Unless you had arrived at the athletic grounds before sunrise, it 
was no slight penalty that was imposed on you... Then when you 
had returned from the track'and field, all neat and trim, you would 
sit on your chair before your teacher with your book; and while 
you were reading if you had missed a single syllable your hide 
would be made as spotted as a nurse’s gown.... But nowadays, 
before a youngster is seven years old, if you lay a finger on him, he 
promptly takes his writing tablet and smashes his tutor’s head with 


it. When you go to his father with a protest, he talks to the young- 
o long as you can de- 


ster in this strain: You're father's own boy s 
fend yourself against abuse! Then the tutor is summoned: ‘Hey, 
you worthless old baggage, don’t you touch my boy merely for 
acting like a lad of spirit.’ Judgement pronounced, the court ad- 
journs. Can a teacher exert authority here under such conditions if 
he is beaten first himself?* 
There are not a few retired elementary school teachers for 
whom this account will arouse memories of similar situations 


in the early twentieth century. 

A different example of school-day memories appears in one. 
of the popular * Mimes* of Herondas. The little Kottalos who 
had been playing truant was clearly a case for special treatment 


and would today present any schoolmaster with problems. 
Here, nevertheless, is a picture of methods used in the third 
century m.c. which are not likely to have been markedly 
different in earlier times. They have certainly been repeated 
on countless occasions since. Metrotime, the mother of Kotta- 
los, brings her truant son to the schoolmaster Lampriskos, 
for a flogging — an early instance of parent-teacher coopera- 
tion: 
1. The Two Bacchises, 422-49 (Loeb Classics). 
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L. Here Euthies, Kokkalos, Phillos; lift him quickly on your 
shoulders and show him to Akeses' full-moon — it has come at 
last. — I like your goings-on Kottalos. So you're not content to 
play with your knucklebones, flashwise like these boys, but 
must haunt the gambling den and play pitch-and-toss with the 
touts there. I’ll make you more orderly than a girl, stirring nota 

` twig, if that’s what you are after. Give me my stinging whip, the 
ox-tail with which I flog the ‘gaol-birds’ and the disgraced. Put 
it into my hand before I choke with choler. 

K. Nay, nay, I beseech you, Lampriskos, by the Muses, and by 
your beard and by your poor little Kottalos' life, don't flog me 
with the stinger, but with the other one. 

L. But you're a bad boy, Kottalos, so bad that none could find a 
good word for you even were he selling you, not even in the 
land where mice throughout eat iron. 

K. However many strokes, Lampriskos, are you going to lay on 
me, please? z 

L. Don'task me. Ask your mother here. 

K. Mamma, how many are you going to give me? 

M. As your mother wishes to live, you will have as many as your 
wretched hide can stand. : 

K. Stop! That's enough, Lampriskos! 

L. You too stop being a bad boy. 

K. TIl never, never be so again, Lampriskos, I swear to you by the 

dear Muses. 

- Whata tongue, too, you have got, sirrah! IIl clap the gag on 

you if you utter another word. 

K. There, I am silent; oh please don't kill me, 

L. Kokkalos, let him go, you fellows. 

M. You should not have stopped flogging, Lampriskos, till sunset- 
he is more cunning than the hydra 
Tt was, indeed, as Marrou remarks, ‘une pédagogie som- 

maire et brutale’.2 


The Athenian wanted a good education for his sons, but he 


E 


was astonishingly unwilling, and it must be admitted, often . 


1. Herondas, The Mimes and Fragments (trs. Walter Headlam), 11. 
2. Marrou, H. L, op. cit., p. 220. 
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unable, to pay for it. And so the ‘trail of cheapness';! which 
has dogged the teaching profession for centuries, was evident 
even in this remote past when the most civilized people of the 
ancient world were content to employ slaves and indigent mis- 
fits to teach their children. At least in practice they failed to 
realize that the best disciplines are those that come from close 
contact of children with men whom they can respect and ad- 
mire. This anomaly becomes more evident when we realize 
how much stress the Greeks placed on the moral value that 
might be derived from the content of musical, literary, and 
physical education. How much more valuable this instruction 
would have been if its moral value had been demonstrated by 


better men! 


6. Education for Wholeness 


One of the reasons why the Athenians were content to have 
indifferently good teachers for their sons was their great faith 
in the intrinsic value of the educational activities themselves. 
To it we must attribute much that was good in Greek educa- 
tion. Training in the palaestra and gymnasium fostered en- 
durance and courage; more than knowledge and instrumental 
skill were derived from the study of poetry and music in the 
. music school; and still more fundamental education was ac- 
n the Athenian youth's intimate contact with the 
working institutions of his city. Informing all these activities 
was the ideal of the wholeness of man, whose capacities, 
physical and moral, were to be developed in harmony and 
balance equally for his own perfection and for the better ser- 
vice of the state. We see this ideal in Plato’s words in the 
Protagoras: ? the boy's teachers are to attend to his manners 
even more than to his reading and music; he studies great 


1. See McNair Report, H.M.S.O., 1940. 
2. Protagoras, 325D to 326E. 
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poets for their many admonitions; the harmonies and rhythms 
of music are expected to ifispire the gentle and harmonious 
life; gymnastics nourish the virtuous mind that inhibits 
cowardice in war; and when schooling is over young men 
learn the laws of the state and are enjoined to live after their 
pattern. It is Protagoras who is speaking and he was describ- 
. ing Athenian education about the year 400 B.c. It is clear he 
described a system of training boys that had real purpose in it. 
For there were real calls to be met. There was, first, the ever- 
present need for preserving a fighting-fit body of men for the 
defence of the state, for war was almost a seasonal activity 
among the Greek cities. Secondly, young citizens had to be 
prepated for the conduct of their city's affairs. With all their 
defects the Athenians preserved, throughout a long period of 
their history, the conviction that training for state service was 
not inconsistent with developing vital and original qualities of 
character. And they sincerely believed that a supple mind was 


more effective in achieving this end than the inelastic product 
of Sparta. 


Of all the elements in Athenian education gymnastic 


changed least. Its archaic competitive basis remained, asso- 
ciated with contests between both boys and men. But those 
who encouraged and organized these games festivals were well 
aware that the endurance and agility they developed were just 
the qualities required in the close hand-to-hand fighting of the 
period. It was on exercises to promote these skills that the 
palaestra and gymnasium concentrated, Xenophon had no 
doubt that the hardships of the gymnasium were to be endured 
for practical reasons: ‘In the dangers of war, not a few, 
through weakness of body, either lose their lives or save them 
with dishonour; many from the same cause are taken alive, 
and, as prisoners of war endure for the rest of their lives the 


bitterest slavery.’ 1 It is interesting to note the same theme re- 


stated many years later by Lucian (c. A.D. 120-180) when he 


1. Xenophon, Memorabilia of Socrates, 111, xii-2, 
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puts into the mouth of Solon the following passage. The 
late date suggests the enduring quality of the Greek athletic 


ideal: 


We teach them likewise to run races, which makes them swift of 
foot and prevents their being out of breath; the course, moreover, 
is not on solid ground, but in a deep sand, where the foot can never 
be firm, but slips away from beneath them; we exercise them like- 
wise in leaping over ditches with leaden weights in their hands, and 
teach them to throw darts to a great distance. You must have seen 
also in the gymnasium a brass thing like a small shield, round and 
without a handle or strings; you took one up, 1 remember, and 
thought it very heavy, and so smooth that you could not hold it: 
this they throw up into the air, or straight forwards, contending 
who shall cast it farthest; this strengthens the shoulders and gives 
` the limbs their full power and agility. As to the dust and dirt, which 
seemed to you so ridiculous, I will tell you why we have so much of ` 
it; in the first place, we do it that the combatants may not hurt 
themselves on the ground, but fall soft and without danger; and 
secondly, because, when they grow wet in the mud and look like so 
many eels, as you called them, it lubricates the limbs. It is therefore 
neither useless nor ridiculous, but promotes strength and agility by 
obliging them to hold one another with all their might, to prevent 
their slipping away: add to this, that to lift up a man who is anointed 
with oil and rolled in the mud is not easy. Thus do we exercise our 
vouth, hoping by these means to render them the guardians of our 


city and supporters of the common weal.* 


A glimpse into a busy palaestra or gymnasium would not 
have revealed a shining picture of white skins tanned by the 
Greek sun, but a medley of naked bodies sticky with oil and 
sun-baked earth. But we should have been impressed by the 
active beauty of the scene if, like the Greeks, we were capable 
of seeing the highest beauty not in the human body at rest but 
in action. It was physical beauty combined with perfect com- 
mand of bodily movement that excited admiration: 

27-8. (Trs. S. S. Laurie in Pre-Christian Education. 


1. Lucian, Anacharsis, 
London (Longmans), 1895; P- 289.) 
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So in the boundless concourse of the Greeks, 
He showed his wonderful body, 
As he hurled the round quoit2 


Did you notice, asks Socrates, ‘that handsome as the boy 
is, he appears handsomer in the poses of the dance than when 
he is at rest?" ? Socrates gives another reason for his emphasis 
on the value of the dance— above other exercises it encourages 
balanced growth of the whole body: “You know those who 
accustom themselves to the long foot-race have generally 
thick legs and narrow shoulders; and on the contrary our ` 
gladiators and wrestlers have broad shoulders and small legs. 
Now ... the exercise of dancing occasions in us so many 
various motions, and agitating all the members of the body 
with so equal a poise, renders the whole of just Proportion, 
both with regard to strength and beauty,’ 3 


The increasing emphasis on the literary element in Hellen- 
istic education seriously weake 
of athletics in Greek educatio 
this decline was the degradin, 
encouraged by the inter- 


Supporters today. But in Athens enthusiasm 


was carried 
to even greater excess, Over- 


emphasis on personal achieve- 
d race of professional athletes 

laurels for themselves. The 

cost, that emphasis on the 
although it might assist in the 
€ average performer into a Spec- 
d when the professional trainer 
athletic world as the specialized 


Greeks discovered, to their 
competitive side of athletics, 
breaking of records, turned th 
tator. Sport was also debase 
loomed as important in the 
competitor. 


Warnings against this Over-stress on athletic achievement 


1. Bacchylides, IX, 27-32, quoted by C, M, Bowra, Op. cit., p. 95. 
2. Xenophon, Banquet, tt, 15. 3- Op. cit., 11, 17. 
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persist throughout Greek history. As early as the sixth cen- 
tury Xenophanes, something ofa heretic in his day, refused to 
accept the ancient conceptions of virtue as reposing solely in 
athletic and military prowess and brings even the Olympic 
games under criticism: 


Not though a man rise up among the people as a good boxer, or 
good at the pentathlon, or in wrestling, or even in swiftness of foot, 
which has preference among all men's deeds of strength in the con- 
test — not for that reason can a city enjoy better laws? 


Many years later Isocrates expresses the same sentiment: 


If all the athletes should acquire twice the strength they now 
possess, the rest of the world would be no better off; but let a single 
man attain wisdom, and all men will reap the benefit who are willing 
to share his insight 


But Plato saw, what few others had seen, the danger of assum- 
ing too easily that bodily discipline in itself is sufficient train- 
ing for the soul: ‘It is not true that a sound and healthy body 
is enough to produce a sound mind; while on the contrary the 
sound mind has power in itself to make the bodily condition 
as perfect as it can be.’ ? 

Reference has already been made to the moral element 
deemed to be implicit in the boy’s literary studies. Homer, 
Hesiod, Theognis, Solon, and the fables of Aesop served both 
as a means of literary training and as a source of moral ad- 
monition; Homer in the heroic virtues, Hesiod in the homely 
peasant values of frugality and industry, Theognis in the 
aristocratic tradition which was particularly attractive to the 
wealthy bourgeois class, and Solon ‘the revered father of 
Athenian laws’, whose poems were cited not only in schools 
but in the public places of Athens as the ‘soul of Athenian 


1. Athenaeus, X 414 (Loeb Classics). The pentathlon comprised five events, 
which decided who was the best all-round athlete — flat race, long jump, discus, 
javelin, wrestling. 

2. Panegyricus, 1 (Loeb Classics). 

3. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), 11, 5. 
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citizenship’. The maxims of Solon were committed to mem- 
ory by every Athenian boy, who thus held close to his heart 
the warnings of the founder of his state that only on justice 
and responsibility can men build an abiding city. "Thus 
Athenian children who were men in the days of Pericles had 
three schoolmasters, the paidotribes, the citharistes, and the 
grammatistes; but also a greater mastér than any of these — 
Solon the teacher of the Athenian state. We do not know what 
Proportion of a boy's time was occupied in these literary exer- 
cises'except that they probably received less attention than his 
physical education; but the Greeks never ceased to revere 
their poets, and not least for their moral teaching, even 
though the Greek parent was content to leave the direction of 
such studies in comparatively incompetent hands. 

In the Republic Plato turns to the old education as provid- 
ing a good basis for his discussion — gymnastic for the body, 
music for the'soul. We have seen how highly the Greeks re- 
garded gymnastics. For a long time they treated music no less 
Seriously. Music, mousiké, included all the arts over which the 
Muses presided, which for the schools meant poetry, singing 
lyric poetry to the lyre, and also the elements of arithmetic and 
geometry. Among these, music, in our narrower sense, came 
first, namely, vocal and instrumental music. There were two 
instruments, the seven-stringed lyre and the aulos, usually re- 


ferred to as a flute, but more accurately described as an oboe. 
The aulos became 
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Greeks, like the English and Welsh, were always on the side 
of the amateur. 

The aims of musical education were at once aesthetic, 
social, and moral: to produce the cultivated amateur, not the 
professional performer, to cultivate good elocution and a 
sense of rhythm and melody, to instruct children in choral 
singing and dancing in preparation for the great national fes- 
tivals; but also to introduce them to their national songs, 
whose inspiration would guide their first loyalties to their 
city. The philosophers and poets had clear views about this 
last function of music, and educated Greek opinion attached 
great importance to the moral influence of the various 
‘modes’. In the Republic Plato explains the generally accepted 
view. He says we do not want dirges and laments like the 
Lydian, for these express sorrow; nor the Ionian for these 
express softness and are used at drinking parties. The Dorian 
and the Phrygian are best: the two modes ‘which will best 
express the accents of courage in the face of stern necessity and 
misfortune, and of temperance in prosperity won by peaceful 
pursuits’! The tradition that the rhythms of the different 
‘modes’ had moral significance was a very old one, which 
both Plato and Aristotle developed with some care. The idea 
is ridiculed by some critics,? not without reason, for even the 
two great philosophers disagreed, Aristotle preferring Lydian 
to Phrygian music for its educational value. But both were 
convinced that if the right ‘mode’ or music was part ofa 
child's education his character would develop well.* 

Thus, Athenian school education was an edifice supported 
on three columns: gymnastic, the training of the body; music, ` 
the sensitizer of the emotions; and poetry, the culture of the 
spirit. This is a remarkable conception of education for which 


1. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), 11, 398-9. 
2. See Marrou, H. I., op. cit., p. 138. 
3. See Freeman, K. J., Schools of Hellas. London (Macmillan), 2nd ed. 1912, 


Pp. 240-4. 
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the western world remains for ever in debt to Hellas. The 
achievement of Athens is not that she realized her ideal but 
that she was capable of conceiving what we have to be about 
to make a whole man. Wholeness is the Greek theme, and 
nowhere more evident than in Athenian education. 

But was Athenian education successful in the sense that it 
produced whole men? We admire the noble conception; can 
we also admire the product? The answer must be a mixed one. 
With the best teachers and good students it achieved what it 
set out to achieve. But the social scene at the time of Socrates? 
death, as we have noted, was one which evoked the criticism. 
of the best minds of Athens at that time. Although we can 
only guess how far defects in education were responsible for 
the social and political instability which caused so much con- 
cern to men like Socrates, Xenophon, and Plato, one thing is 
certain — the Athenian citizen was astonishingly blind to the 
necessity for providing teachers of a quality that measured up 
to their task. Too much reliance was placed on the content of 
study and too little attention was paid to the human means for 
its transmission. Servile schoolmasters, badly paid and held in 
contempt, ready with the whip but incompetent with the 
book, were not the men for leading lively Athenian boys into 
good citizenship. The Greek schoolmaster had no prestige and 
therefore little authority and still less responsibility. No 
teacher ever inculcated a sense of responsibility into any boy 
unless he himself felt the full weight of moral responsibility 
for the boy's welfare. This the Greek schoolmaster never had; 
and this is a severe criticism of Greek education. The English 
public schools of the later nineteenth century were successful 
in this respect, even though their aims were narrow, because 
headmasters and staff were deeply imbued with a sense of 
moral responsibility for their boys. We can feed the young on 
noble legends and moral precepts, but unless we give them 
some opportunity for practising the precepts learnt the result 
is apt to be meagre. 
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Even if the teachers had been better men their efforts would 
have been rendered ineffective by the social climate in which 
the boys lived. For education easily becomes a mirror to social 
attitudes in the wider community and has to possess resistant 
qualities to withstand the impact of social and moral stan- 
dards lower than those taught at school. In the earlier part of 
the fifth century, when individual distinction was not incon- 
sistent with devoted civic service, the Athenian boy could 
more easily see in Athens a city practising the ideals his poets 
taught him. But when her principal citizens sought chiefly for 
personal wealth and fame; when the Athenian boy was en- 
couraged by his parents to value the teaching of the sophists 
above that of Socrates, he easily turned to the blandishments 
of the market place. It was this use of intellectual training for 
personal and material advancement that Socrates so power- 
fully condemned; and it was the absence of communal disci- 
pline in Athens that led men like Xenophon to turn to Spartan 
examples, and urged Plato and Aristotle to envisage an ideal 
state in which education is woven into the fabric of society 
to produce men free from wrong ambition, indiscipline, 
and greed. To the teaching of these philosophers we now 
turn. 


7. The Philosophers 


Theorizing about education is not very common among those 
who teach. The man in the classroom has so many other things 
to do. This was true of Greek schoolmasters as we have seen. 
But at no period before our time was there more profound 
thinking on education than in the hundred years preceding the 
death of Aristotle in 322 B.c. During this period Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and in his own way Isocrates, turned their 
minds to the problem of how to make good men. Isocrates has 
already engaged our attention when we were discussing the 
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sophists. His influence on the education of his time was con- 
siderable, but his greater contemporary was concerned with 
far deeper things, with the city ‘laid up as a pattern in heaven, 
where those who wish can see it and found it in their own 
hearts’.1 The work of Plato and Aristotle had little direct 
effect on the schools of Greece; theirs was the deep thinking 
that laid the foundations of western philosophy. When we 
begin to think of education in philosophic terms, we have to 
begin with them. 

We have already seen how concerned Socrates was with the 
absence of moral discipline-in the Athens of his time. Al- 
though Aristophanes had placed him among the sophists as a 
clever talker and subverter of the ancient ways, it was against ' 
mere cleverness that Socrates was fighting, especially when it 
was directed to materialistic ends. He was acutely aware of the 
danger of high technical ability, especially in the art of ora- 
tory, when it was used without scruple for personal gain of 
wealth or power. He wanted men to think philosophically, 
and his main contribution to education is revealed in his at- 
tempt to persuade Athenians to do this. First he forced his 
listeners to examine the exact meaning of the words they used 
— what is the meaning of virtue, justice, piety, courage? By 
asking the right questions, always the first step in the pursuit 
of truth, he exposed men’s ignorance about ideas they thought 
they had thoroughly grasped. He convinced them, not by 
preaching, but by forcing them to see their own ignorance and 
to discover their own truth in their own minds. This was the 
Socratic method, whose ultimate purpose was to convince 
men that the one thing needful was self-knowledge, the know- 
ledge that first reveals us to ourselves as we are, a complex of 


-prejudice and irrational impulse, and then requires us to ac- 


cept reason for our guide. Knowledge of this kind is virtue; 

and conversely, ignorance is vice. For without self-knowledge 

men will work evil because their motives will be fed by self 
E 1. Republic (trs. H. D. P. Lec), 592. 
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interest and their actions will be bred of passion. Reason exer-- 
cised by the man who knows himself is to be the discipline 
that will bring order into the life of the city. This is not only a 
rational but a stern interpretation of duty and responsibility. 
It was Socrates’ answer to the sophists, for the majority of 
whom the one thing needful was the ‘know how’ of getting 
on. à - À 
The facts of human nature hardly justify Socrates’ faith in 
reason. His doctrine that virtue is knowledge left undeter- 
mined how virtue was to be achieved. Xenophon (435-354 
B.c.), at the same time an admirer of Socrates, a soldier, and a 
practical farmer, writing in exile amidst his farm lands in Elis, 
sought an answer from his experience as an observer of men 
in war and from the familiar requirements of good husbandry. 
His appreciation of the Spartån state, which had given him re- 
fuge and to whose educational discipline he committed his 
own sons, also coloured his views on the training of character. 
His was the simple proposition that in the activities and under 
the disciplines of one’s appropriate walk in life, virtue is to be 
found. Xenophon had no use for the free intellectual life of 
Athens to which he attributed the decline of Athenian morale. 
For him moral training is life itself, less a matter of fine ideas 
than of cultivating good habits by practical apprenticeship to 
the skills of peace and war. The stern virtues of the soldier and. 
the hardy qualities of the gentleman-farmer are his ideal; 
hunting, horsemanship, estate management, hard living, 
frugal diet, are the regimen he prescribes. Boys learn self- 
discipline by witnessing the temperate behaviour of their 
elders; obedience, the supreme law, by seeing their betters 
submitting to discipline themselves. By inuring the body to 
fatigue on long and hazardous journeys in all weathers, the, 
young are enabled to face peril with fortitude and the unfore- 
seen chance with resource. 

Xenophon's writings teem with references to the education 
of the young. His romantic account of Persian education in 
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the Cyropaedia was a thinly veiled attempt to bring the Spar- 
tan ideal of education into the Athenian world, especially its 
two dominant characteristics — the moulding of character from 
infancy for a specific civic purpose and the insistence that edu- 
cation is the concern of the state. Thus in his attempt to forge 
a link between understanding what the good life was and the 
process of becoming a good man, Xenophon was led to exag- 
gerate the value of the formation of good habits under disci- 
pline. There is in his attitude, robust and full of commonsense 
as it is, too strong a flavour of ‘theirs not to reason why’. 
Socrates was right in insisting that we must understand before 
we act, but he was not wholly right in assuming that full 
understanding will emerge before the will has been exercised 
in actual situations. Often we have to act in order to discover 
what to do. It is Plato, the greatest of Socrates’ pupils, who 
takes us farther on the way; but it is Aristotle who most effec- 
tively fills in the gap left by Socrates. 

We now turn, then, to the most impressive statement on 
education in the ancient world, and the most discussed in 
subsequent ages — the Republic of Plato (427—347 B.c.). Plato's 
boyhood had been passed in the closing stages of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. As a yoüng man he had seen his city's down- 
fall, in 404, and the party strife that preceded and followed it. 
Thucydides, a product of the age of Pericles and historian of 
the Peloponnesian war, gives us the best picture of what had 
happened: 


Class conflict produced every form of evil in the Greek world. 
Simplicity, which is an essential element in true nobility of charac- 
ter, was ridiculed and disappeared. Society was divided into 
warring camps suspicious of one another. Where no contract or 

obligation was binding, nothing could heal the conflict, and since 
security was only to be found in the assumption that nothing was 
secure, everyone took steps to preserve himself and no one could 
afford to trust his neighbour. On the whole the baser types survived 


1. See below, p. 96. 
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best. Aware of their own deficiencies and their opponents’ abilities, 
they resorted to violence, before they were defeated in debate and 
struck down by a conspiracy of minds more versatile than their 
own; whereas the more intelligent, confident that they could antici- 
pate the others' plans and that it was unnecessary to use crude 
methods where subtle policy was possible, were taken off their 
guard and so destroyed.* 


This bitter experience of the bankruptcy of Athenian de- 
mocracy, of revolution and counter-revolution, of bad 
government and rampant individualism, and not least the 
death of his beloved teacher Socrates, determined Plato's life's 
work — to plan a perfect state free from the evils that were de- 
stroying his city's greatness, in which government was no 
longer in the hands of wayward amateurs but was controlled 
by responsible and trained intelligence. It was the central 
theme of Socrates elaborated in depth and breadth and with 
imagination, the theme that those who rule must be men who 
think philosophically, and therefore disinterestedly, and 
whose lives are trained and disciplined for the purpose of 
ruling justly. 

In his plans Plato gives education a major place, for he be- 
lieved that only by the proper training of carefully selected ` 
young men and women can good rulers be produced. If the 
state is to be preserved it must take care of the young, control 
their education in a state system independent of the whims of 
parents and the power of wealth, and place their training in 
the hands of teachers more competent and more responsible 
than the poor schoolmaster and pedagogue. Implicit in his 
schemes for a state in which order and efficiency make the best 
life possible, two principles are firmly established: first, his 
rulers are to be trained for the task of government — there is 
to be no place for the amateur; secondly, those who seek 
material wealth shall have no political power, and those 


1. Thucydides, 111, 82, quoted by R. H. S. Crossman in Plato To-Day, 
P- 114, a lively and controversial interpretation of Plato’s work. 
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who are fit to wield political power shall have no material 
wealth. 

To achieve these ends Plato plans a pyramidal three-tiered 
state. The bottom layer of the pyramid consists of the general 
body of citizens, the producers — farmers, craftsmen, mer- 
chants — who are to carry on the economic life of the state but 
wield no political power; above them is an élite administrative 
and military group, a civil service and army, who execute the 
orders of those at the apex of the pyramid. These last are the 
super-élite, the philosopher kings, whose knowledge, wis- 
dom, and complete integrity justify their right to rule. These 
last two groups are called the Guardians, subdivided into 
those who administer and those who think and plan and de- 
cide. Thus the majority of citizens go about their affairs in the 
security of a well-ordered state for whose organization they 
are not responsible. It is their job to work and produce and 
provide for the material well-being of all. The Guardians will 
take care of politics, untouched by the corrupting influence of 
riches, and conditioned by along and austere education devised 
to fit them for this sacrificial task. They are not to possess any 
property; but they are to safeguard the property of others; 
they are to live in community sharing goods in common ; their 
wages will be small. The reward of the administrators and sol- 
diers is the satisfaction of knowing that they are implementing 
the perfect laws devised by the highest wisdom available. The 
recompense of the philosopher-kings is their knowledge that 
they have their being in the realm of philosophy where truth 
reigns. 

Plato’s scheme is founded on the aristocratic ideal — the 
rule of the best. But he does not assume that the best are to be 
found among a hereditary élite or among those who have 
amassed wealth, nor that any man is fit to govern unless he has 
been subjected to the severest tests of character and intellect 
that in the end prove his capacity to rule. Nevertheless, lovers 
of Plato have to admit that he only grudgingly admitted the 
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possibility of a philosopher-king emerging from the stupid 
mass of mankind. And, anyhow, history seems to suggest that 
in no human community have there ever been enough good 
and able men to go round. However, with these speculations 
we are not now concerned. In considering Plato's contribu- 
tion to educational theory and practice we have to concen- 
trate on the principles involved and try to discover how far his 
ideas have general application to the education of all children 
and men. 

In the Republic Plato is mainly concerned with the educa- 
tion of the Guardians; it is in his later work, the Laws, that he 
deals with popular education. To avoid confusion it will be 
best to refer first to the education of his ruling élite, returning 
later to his views on the training of younger children which 
were written twenty years after the Republic. 

Before the age of eighteen the programme of studies fol- 
lows lines similar to the best Athenian practice — gymnastic, 
music, literature, and elementary mathematics. This is to bea 
period of preliminary education, conducted with as little com- 
pulsion as possible, which will help the teacher to discover 
what his pupils are naturally fitted for in the realm of higher 
education. Then follows a period of two years’ compulsory 
and intensive physical and military training. At twenty those 
deemed capable of prolonged intellectual discipline are to be 
selected for their long and gruelling ordeal. 

During the next stage, from twenty to thirty, the selected 
few will proceed with advanced studies, especially mathe- 
matics; from thirty to thirty-five follows a course in dialectic, 
‘the coping stone of the whole structure’, in which the 
student will discover ‘the essential nature of goodness’ or 
prove his unfitness to discover it. This ends the period of 
pure study. The next fifteen years is to be spent in public life, 
‘military commands and other offices’ of a subordinate kind. 
At this point those unfit for the highest realms of statesman- 
ship remain in the administrative class. At fifty the very select 
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few who have passed through their trials are ready to ‘lift up 
the eye of the soul to gaze on that which sheds light on all 
things; and when they have seen the Good itself take it as a 
pattern for the right ordering of the state and of the individual, 
themselves included*.! Thus are Plato's philosopher-statesmen 
to be made. It takes fifty years to make a man — or a woman. 
For here is a revolutionary suggestion: Plato's Guardians are 
to have co-education. Should the female watch-dogs guard 
the flock and hunt with the males, or should they be kept 
within doors *as fit for no more than bearing and feeding 
their puppies?’ The answer is clear — if women are to do the 
same tasks as men, as women philosopher-statesmen will, ‘we 
must teach them the same things’. 

We must now consider the principles involved. In the Re- 
public there are three elements in the discussion which Plato 
never leaves apart for long: the individual, society, and the 
Forms — ‘the ideals or patterns which have a real existence in- 
dependent of our minds’.3 Hence for Plato the aims of educa- 
tion are three: to lead the mature individual to the vision of 
the Good, which is the highest Form; to bring this vision 
down to earth in an ordered society; and to make the men 
who are capable of doing this. This is Plato’s answer to the 
question that informs the whole purpose of the Republic, and 
is thus defined by Professor Cornford: ‘How can the state be 
so ordered as to place effective control in the hands of men 
who understand that you cannot make either an individual or 
a society happy by making them richer or more powerful than 
their neighbours?’ Plato seeks for a quality of education 
that will produce men who ‘despise all existing honours a5 
mean and worthless, caring only for the right and the honours 
to be gained from that, and above all for justice as the one 
thing indispensable'.5 


1. OD. cit., VII, 540. 2. op. cit., V, 451. 
3- Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), p. 176. 
4. Op. cit., p. xxvii. 5- Op. cit., vit, 540. 
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| When Plato refers to ‘justice’ in relation to the state he de- 
scribes the situation where each of the three orders of his 

| utopia is doing ‘its own proper work’. Similarly, by ‘justice’ 

in the individual Plato means that condition of personal har- 

mony when each part of a man's personality is exercising its 

| proper function, thus producing good behaviour because 
there is *an internal order of the soul". 

There are, says Plato, three elements in human nature: the 
most evident is appetite, a term that comprises both necessary 
and unnecessary sensual desires, and also the thirst for wealth 
and gain that will satisfy such desires; secondly, the spirited 
element, identified with the courageous, combative, com- 
petitive, and ambitious elements in our nature; and finally the 
gentle or philosophic element, on the one side manifested in the 
Social virtues of sympathy, fellowship, cooperation, and on 
the other in spiritual cultivation, in receptiveness to the power 
of beauty, truth, and wisdom. Thus we see that Plato's diag- 
nosis of individual personality is closely parallel with the class 

| Structure of his state, the three classes of society representing 
respectively the dominance of the wealth-loving, the spirited 
and the philosophic types into which Plato chose to divide 
mankind. 

In his plans for the education of the Guardians Plato aims 
at harmonizing the three parts of human nature through the 
discipline of philosophy so that a man comes to ‘peace with 
himself’. The man who has thus integrated his personality he 
calls the ‘just? man. The main aim of education, therefore, is 
to produce the man who has achieved the self-mastery that 
‘leads you always to hate what you ought to hate, and to love 
what you ought to love, from the beginning of life to the 
end’.1 Here are his own words: 


The just man does not allow the several elements in his soul to 
usurp one another’s functions; he is indeed one who sets his house 
in order, by self-mastery and discipline coming to be at peace with 

1. Laws (trs. B. Jowett), 653. 
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himself, and bringing into tune those three parts, like the terms in 

the proportion of a musical scale, the highest and lowest notes and 

the mean between them, with all the intermediate intervals. Only. 
when he has linked these parts together in well-tempered harmony 

and has made himself one man instead of many, will he be ready to 

go about whatever he may have to do, whether it be making money 

and satisfying bodily wants, or business transactions, or the affairs 

of state. In all these fields when he speaks of just and honourable 

conduct, he will mean the behaviour that helps to produce and to 

preserve this habit of mind; and by wisdom he will mean the know- 
ledge which presides over such conduct. Any action which tends to) 
break down this habit will be for him unjust; and the notions 

governing it he will call ignorance and folly. 

In the Republic and in the Laws Plato discusses the means 
by which the child may be led to achieve the integration which 
makes ‘one man instead of many’. The Republic is mainly 
concerned with the education of an élite; in the Laws he turns 
to the problem of popular education and, more particularly, to 
the implications of his firmly held view that the foundations o 
character are laid in early childhood. Consequently he is more 
concerned, in his later work with the means by which be- 
haviour springing from the subconscious levels of personality 
can be most effectively directed. Hence we shall miss an im 
portant emphasis in all his teaching if we fail to recognize 
among his detailed prescriptions for the rearing of childr 
the unifying theme that education is growth. We are reminde 
by Jaeger that ‘despite its lofty intellectualism, Plato's idea 0 
education was that it was like a slow vegetable growth — # 
notion almost wholly absent from the individualistic methods 
of the sophists’.* Our natural reaction against many of his re- 
strictive methods is to some extent modified when we realize 
Plato's concern that the young child, like the growing plant 

must be protected against physical and social influences whic? 
lie across the path of his smooth progress towards self-maste 
and “peace with himself’. But not only protected. It is when 


1. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), 1v, 443. 2. Paideia, 1, p. 226 à 
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the child is *young and tender' that character can best be 
“moulded and easily takes any impress one may wish to stamp 
upon it’.t 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that Plato begins 
education in the pre-natal clinic where advice is given to 
young parents. Expectant mothers are to take long walks; the 
new-born babe is to be massaged and put to sleep by singing 
and rocking, the first introduction to the rhythms that induce 
“peace and calm in the soul’, thus eliminating fear, the most 
disruptive emotion of childhood.* During the first three years 
a child must be happy, free from sorrow and pain as far as its 
childish desires permit; neither spoilt nor yet harshly treated, 
but taught by mild deprivations and the enjoyment of simple 
pleasures to find happiness in the middle way. Thus is the 
child’s soul made gentle and benign. From three to six years of 
age children should be absorbed in play, in games of their 
own devising; and at this stage more specific correction of 
behaviour is admissible, punishment which curbs self-will 
without causing shame and resentment. From the age of six 
co-education under women teachers is to cease and education 
is to proceed on more systematic lines, deliberately seeking to 
train both the body and the mind, the two branches of educá- 
tion which together perfect the soul. à 

Itis at this point that the full implications of Plato's system 
of character training through meticulous control of the man- 
ner and content of education become evident. If we combine 
his instructions in the Republic and in the Laws we shall get 
‘the complete picture. Two major assumptions govern his 
teaching. The first is that a child’s character is moulded by the 
total impact of his physical and moral environment during the 
period of growth; from which it follows that he must be pro- 
tected from the evil and be subjected only to the good. The 
second assumption is that moral standards are unchangeable; 
from which it follows that laws and traditions of approved 

1. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), 377- 2 Laws (trs. B. Jowett), vit, 791. 
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worth must not be changed. Let us see how these principles 
are applied. ) 

We have already had occasion to refer to Plato's disbelief 
in the ancient view that a sound body will produce a sound 
mind. In the Republic he expresses scorn of the fitness which 
encourages a sense merely of physical well-being, a con- 
fidence that makes a man feel he is ‘twice the man he was’; 
for with only physical standards of value to live by he ‘lives 
in a dull stupor of ignorance with no touch of inward har- 
mony or grace’.! The aim of the two branches of education — 
music and gymnastic — is not to train the soul on the one hand 
and the body on the other; it is the aim of both to improve the 
soul? This is a useful reminder of the dangers into which 
specialists may fall, not least our enthusiastic games masters, 
when they claim too much for their own specialism and fail to 
see that their subject is but one of many, all of which play 
their part in building a complete personality. 

In his old age Plato seems to have become especially inter- 
ested in the educative value of play. For children from three to 
six he regards spontaneous play as helpful to proper growth. 
After this age Plato would restrict the freedom allowed in 
games, for he fears that beneath the superficial innocence 0 
spontaneous play in older children lurk grave perils for the 
state: ‘Children who make innovations in their games, when 
they grow up to be men, will be different from the last genera- 
tion of children and, being different, will desire a different sort 
of life, and under the influence of this desire will invent othe! 
institutions and laws.’ 3 Our admiration of Plato’s advocacy 
of play in early education becomes somewhat modified; but 
his reasons are consistent with his prescription of a strictly 
guarded education. 2 

The same principle appears in his plans for literary and 
musical studies. All that is ugly and immoral is to be omitte 


1. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), 111, 411. 2. op. cit., rtt, 419 
3. Laws, vit, 798. 
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from children's stories. Even Homer and Hesiod are to be 
carefully bowdlerized on the ground that ‘a child cannot dis- 
tinguish the allegorical sense from the literal and the ideas he 
takes in at that age are likely to become indelibly fixed’, and 
because they contain passages warranted to debase young 
minds.! Mothers are not to scare their children with ghost 
stories, and the gods are to be represented as beings ‘of entire 
simplicity and truthfulness in word and deed’, a requirement 
demanding considerable ingenuity on the part of the editor.* 
The drama is also brought under condemnation because the 
actor so identifies himself with his part, be it of a good or evil 
character, that the youthful spectator also identifies himself 
with the character portrayed to a degree that may leave a per- 
manent mark on his personality.” 

This negative attitude of Plato towards literature is ex- 
plained by his deep belief in the forming power ofa child's 
surroundings. In those sections of the Republic treating of 
music and poetry the argument runs that appreciation. of 
grace, rhythm, and harmony in all forms of beauty, in paint- 
ing, weaving, sculpture, architecture, furniture, and not least 
in the human body and in the works of nature, is intimately 
allied with moral excellence. The well-known passage in 
Book III where Plato explains how the beauty of harmony 
and rhythm ‘sink deep into the recesses of the soul is best 
quoted in full as a summary of his reasons for insisting on the 
guarded education of the young if goodness of character is to 
be assured: 


We shall thus prevent our guardians being brought up among, 
representations of what is evil, and so day by day and little by little, 
by feeding as it were in an unhealthy pasture, insensibly doing 
themselves grave psychological damage. Our artists and craftsmen 
must be capable of perceiving the real nature of what is beautiful, 
and then our young men, living as it were in a good climate, will 


1. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), 11, 378. 
2. op. cit., 111, 389. 3. Op. Cit., I, 39375. 
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benefit because all the works of art they see and hear influence them 
for good, like the breezes from some healthy country, insensibly 
moulding them into sympathy and conformity with what is 
rational and right. 


| 

The result of such upbringing Plato describes in a closely — 
following passage on the ‘decisive importance of poetry and 
music’: 


For rhythm and harmony penetrate deeply into the mind and 
have a most powerful effect on it, and if education is good, bring 
balance and fairness, if it is bad, the reverse. And moreover the — 
proper training we propose to give will make a man quick to pet- 
ceive the shortcomings of works of arts or nature, whose ugliness 
he will rightly dislike; anything beautiful he will welcome, and will 
accept and assimilate it for his own good; anything ugly he will 
rightly condemn and dislike, even when he is still young and cannot 
understand the reason for so doing, while when reason comes he | 
will recognize and welcome her as a familiar friend because of his 
education.” 


We can perhaps better understand Plato’s rigorous treat- 
ment of poetry and myth if we remember three elements in his 
treatment of the education of children; the first is that children 
are strongly imitative, quickly responsive to the tone of theit 
surroundings; the second, that education is nurture in a pro- 
tective environment that excludes evil and presents only the 
good; the third is that, to use Nettleship's words, *the moral 
is the criterion of the supernatural, not the supernatural of the 
moral’.? There is a further relevant point regarding his views 
on the education of young children, namely, that we must lay 
the foundations of character in a childhood that will enable 
children to progress steadily, without confusion of mind, t0@ 
noble manhood. And Plato believed that one of the ways © 
laying such foundations in the early years is to embody moral 

1. Republic (trs. H. D. P. Lee), 401. 2. op. cit., 402. 


3. See R. L. Nettleship, The Theory of Education in Plato's Republic. 
(Clarendon Press), 1935, pp. 33-47- 
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ideas in stories of divine beings whose behaviour represents 
the highest moral values. Thus he makes their moral worth, 
not their historical truth, the final criterion for judging the use 
of myth and poetry in early education. For this reason the 
gods are to be represented as wholly good, and worthy of 
imitation. Hence comes his injunction to poets: ‘a poet ought 
always to represent the divine nature as it really is. And the 
truth is that that nature is good and must be described as 
such.’ 1 

Such a view both debases and elevates the function of the 
poet. With his wings thus clipped he becomes a state hack 
writing his lines to the dictates of philosopher-kings. But on 
the positive side he becomes the acknowledged, rather than 
the unacknowledged, legislator of mankind, the inspiration 
and guide of the young, as all great poets have been. What 
Plato is really pleading for is the recognition of the poet as 
one of the essential educators of youth. But he is to educate on 
Plato's terms, faithfully presenting the virtues of manliness, 
courage, obedience, truthfulness, self-control of the wayward- 
ness of appetite, and the subjection of individual lust for 
power and wealth to the needs of a true commonwealth. 

It is because poetry and music are so decisive in condition- 
ing the emotions before the child is able to reason that Plato 
insists on stabilizing the content of literary and musical study. 
Poems and songs, so to speak, assume the character of laws in 
education, laws established to achieve the highest type of 
human character. To change them or replace them with new 
Poems or new musical modes is to deny the wisdom of those 
who regulate the moral education of the young, and also to 
deprive the young of their birthright. After a careful editing 
of the old poetry, and appropriate selection of suitable music, 
à process of canonization is to take place, which permanently 
establishes that of the old which is good, and makes of it a 
Standard to which all new literary and musical creation must 

1. Republic (trs. H. D. P. Lee) p. 401- 
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conform. Hence, indiscriminate reading is proscribed, for 
such learning ‘I do affirm is dangerous to youth’. Instead, an 
anthology of the most suitable prose and poetry should be 
compiled, surely the first mention of the anthology in the his- 
tory of education; and, more than this, Plato would include in — 
it appropriate quotations from his own work, a sure indication 
that he elevates a knowledge of the Laws to the realm of 
poetry itself: 


-.. I am not wholly in want of a pattern, for when I consider the 
words which we have spoken from early dawn until now, and 
which, as I believe, have been inspired by Heaven, they appear to 
me to be quite like a poem. When I reflected upon all these words of 
ours, I naturally felt pleasure, for of all the discourses which I have 
ever learnt or heard, either in poetry or prose, this seemed to me to 
be the justest, the most suitable for young men to hear; I cannot 
imagine any better pattern than this which the guardian of the law 
who is also the director of education can have. We cannot do better 
than advise the teachers to teach the young these words and any 
which are of a like nature, or if he should happen to find them, 
either in poetry or prose, or if he should come across unwritten dis- | 
courses akin to ours, he should certainly preserve them, and commit 
them to writing. And, first of all, he shall constrain the teachers 
themselves to learn and approve them, and any of them who will 
not, shall not be employed by him, but those whom he finds 
agreeing in his judgement, he shall make use of and shall commit to 
them the instruction and education of youth.? 


No minister of a totalitarian state could ask for more. 
Nevertheless, in the whole history of education there has 
been no nobler conception of education as a process depend- 
ing on the inflowing power of beauty and goodness over the 
growing mind, and none which lays more emphasis on the 
teacher's duty to fit himself for his task. But we are bound tO 
add that he is so concerned to keep young people on the 
straight and narrow way, so unwilling to allow them to €- 


1. Laws (trs. B. Jowett), vir, 800. 2. op. cit., vit, 800. 
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periment with their own responses to moral challenge, that he 
strips their lives of all adventure, allowing them only the 
sometimes infertile experience of doing as they are told. He 
has too little respect for a boy's capacity to choose well or to 
learn by his mistakes, too little regard for the dangers that 
beset the teacher who believes he is always right, and he 
Seems to be unaware that unremitting as distinct from occa- 
sional, compulsion may create a resentment that, in Bertrand 
Russell’s phrase, results in ‘good behaviour with wrong 
emotions’. ; 

Plato was a philosopher and a mathematician; Aristotle 
(384-322 B.c.) was a philosopher and a biologist. Plato’s pupil 
was at one with his master on most fundamental points re- 
Barding education, but Aristotle's views arise out of a more 
scientific examination of human nature. Both treated education 
às part of politics, to both the training of the young has its 
end in the welfare of the state. Their differences lie in em- 
phasis rather than in principle: Aristotle raises the individual 
higher in the scheme of things, even to the extent of conceding 
that in the last resort the state exists for making possible the 
noblest life for man. 

Aristotle begins his thinking about education by asking 
what sort of being a man is and what sort of societies he lives 
in. From this inquiry he reaches his conclusions about the 
way children should be educated. Because man is ‘born for 
Citizenship! and because the state comes into existence for 
‘the sake of life’ but ‘exists for the sake of the good life’ * 
he decides that the citizens should be educated to suit the way 
of life of the state in which they live. Citizens in a democracy, 
for instance, should develop those qualities of character that 
will nourish and sustain the democratic way of life. From this 
argument follow two requirements: first, education should be 
“one and the same for all’; 4 secondly, children should be 


1. Ethics, 1, 1097b, 11. 2. Politics (trs. E. Barker), 1, ii, 8, 1252b. 
3- op. cit., virt, i, 2, 13374. 4. op. cit., viri, i, 3» 
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trained to be good persons as well as good citizens. Thus 
Aristotle regards education as too important to leave to the 
whim of parents or to the resources of private enterprise, and 
he closely associates training in citizenship with the moral 
qualities of the good individual. 

How then are children to be turned into good men and 
good citizens? Aristotle gives a threefold answer: the means 

. by which men become virtuous are — ‘the natural endowment 
we have at birth; the habits we form; and the rational prin- 
ciple within us’. Imperfect as we are, most of us will have to 
acquire our good qualities by forming good habits; and we 
are to remember that man is unique among all animate beings 
in his possession of the ‘rational principle’ which enables him 
to disentangle himself from his bad habits, to acquire good 
ones and to control his irrational impulses. For the ‘rational 
principle within us’ is both speculative and practical; it helps 
men to see the ends towards which they should move and 
also the practical means of attaining these ends. 

We are now ina position to discuss Aristotle’s views on the 
training of character. We begin with his discussion in the 
Ethics where he has decided that it is for the sake of happiness 
that we do everything we do. But happiness he defines as no 
irresponsible joy but as the activity of ‘living well’. To liv 
well two kinds of goodness are necessary — goodness of in- 
tellect and goodness of character. The former is produced by 
instruction, but goodness of character, Aristotle says, is the 
outcome of habits, that is, of making a practice of acting in the 
right way: ‘It is by doing just acts that we become just, bY 
doing temperate acts that we become temperate, and by doing 
brave deeds that we become brave. ...' ? Aristotle knew what 
he was saying, He had the history of the Spartans in mind, à 
people who had habituated themselves to bravery by condi- 
tioning every boy so that he always acted bravely. But if we 
are to act in the right way we must be sure that each part © 


1. Op. cit., VII, xiii, 11. 2. Ethics, 11, i, 1103. 
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our nature plays its part, both reason and feeling. Aristotle 
believed that our feelings could be, and indeed were inclined 
to be, ‘obedient to our reason as a son to his father’. This 
idea, even if but partially true, is of great importance in moral 
training, for character thus becomes squarely based on the 
right balance and development of instinct and intelligence, 
desire and restraint, and, what is more important, on a ‘filial 
regard’ of the instinctive element for the rational element in 
personality. 

This argument leads naturally to Aristotle’s demonstration 
that activities that lead to goodness of character are those 
which display moderation. We are to aim at the mean, the 
point of balance between the two extremes of excess and de- 
fect. For example, the mean between the two extremes of fear 
and rashness is courage; between prodigality and meanness 
the mean is liberality. To attain the mean is difficult because it 
involves both feeling and action. That is why it is so difficult 
to be good. And that is also why we must be trained in habits 
of temperance from childhood, even before the reasoning 
powers are fully developed, for then are laid the foundations 
of character. ‘We must use the instrument of habits before we 
use that of reason, and we must deal with the body before we 
deal with the mind. * For goodness of character has to do 
With pleasures and pains. It is pleasure that makes us do what 
is bad, and pain that makes us abstain from what is right. 
That is why we require to be trained from our earliest youth, 
as Plato has it, to feel pleasure and pain at the right things? 
True education is just that. L2 

In the Magna Moralia Aristotle again emphasizes this im- 
Portant aspect of education. In his careful observation of 
men's motives and actions he had noted, what most teachers 
now know, that reason is not ‘the principle and guide to 
Virtue’. He asks us to observe ‘children and those who live 
Without reason’ and to note that ‘if they have received from 


1. Politics, vii, iii, 13, 1338b. 2. Ethics, 11, 3, 1104b. 
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reason the principle that leads to right, the feelings do api 
necessarily follow and consent thereto, but often oppose its 
He therefore concludes that ‘a right disposition of the feelings 
seems to be the principle that leads to virtue rather than the 
reason’. How true this is! And how much closer to a know- 
ledge of children has Aristotle come than his master Plato. 
Yet how much more subtle becomes the task of parent and 
teacher, who are now faced not by the simple exercise of mak- 
ing children behave properly so that they learn by enforced 
habit to be good, but by the subtler task of making them good 
by nourishing those feelings that persuade them to want to be 
good. Suggestion, not compulsion, is at least part of Aris- 
totle’s method. a 
We have to begin early in childhood. Aristotle’s regime is 
rigorous, like that of the Spartans, ‘for human nature should 
early be habituated to endure all which by habit it can be made 
to endure’; cold plunges into the mountain stream, for in- 
stance? Like Plato he is an advocate of a strictly guarded 
education. No child should be indulged with any but cen- 
sored stories, or allowed to hear indecency in speech, or look 
upon improper pictures or attend comedies, or consort with 
slaves from whom he might learn bad manners. Childhood 
should enjoy plenty of freedom especially in games, but these 
should not be ‘vulgar, tiring, or riotous’,4 
When Aristotle comes to discuss what subjects should be 
studied he seems to discover in the practice of education in his 
' time the same kind of indecision that we experience today. 


The following passage sets out very well our own con- 
fusions: 
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All do not take the same view about what should be learnt by the 
young, either with a view to plain goodness or with a view to the 
best life possible; nor is opinion clear whether education should be 
directed mainly to the understanding or mainly to moral charac- 

1. Magna Moralia, 11, 7; 1206b. 2. Politics, vit, 17, 3+ 

3. Politics (trs. E. Barker), vir, 7, 8-11. 4. Op. cit., VII, 17, 4- 
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ter ... whether the proper studies to be followed are those which 
are useful in life, or those which make for goodness, or those which 
advance the bounds of knowledge... r 


Aristotle attempts to clear up the confusion. He argues that 
children should be taught some useful subjects so long as they 
do not impair physical fitness and are not pursued for the 
mean object of material gain. For the rest they should study 
liberal subjects, that is, subjects that cultivate the personality. 
This brings him to approve of the traditional curriculum — 
reading, writing, gymnastics, music, “and some would also 
add drawing’. This last interesting addition to the usual group 
of studies will be considered later. Thus Aristotle's curri- 
culum is devised less for the tradesman than for the all round 
amateur. But it is the way he applies these principles that most 
excites our interest. i 

First we must note another principle of great importance if 
we are to understand how Aristotle deployed this curriculum 
in his educational scheme. It is summed up in the startling 
assertion that ‘the first principle of action is leisure’; because 
in leisure men best enjoy the happiness they rightly wish to 
achieve. What then ought we to do with our leisure? The 
answer is equally surprising: ‘Clearly we ought not to be 
amusing ourselves, for that would be to make the base ad- 
mission that amusement is the end of life. Leisure is activity 1n 
the cultivation of the mind; it is study for its own sake; it is 
neither relaxation nor the acquisition of knowledge which will 
help us to be successful in our next trading venture. And, 
therefore, he says ‘our fathers admitted music into education 3 
for this activity alone gives sheer intellectual enjoyment. 
Music is different from reading and writing, which have their 
usefulness in domestic management; it is also different ms 1 
&ymnastic, which gives health and strength; and m Ans 
drawing, which is useful because “it makes them ju ae QUE 
human form’. But to be always seeking after the useful, Aris- 

1. op. cit., VII, ii, 1-6, 13372- 
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totle concludes, ‘does not become free and exalted souls’. We 
should seek education for our sons ‘not as being useful or 
necessary, but because it is liberal and noble’.t Music is not 
useful; it ennobles. The atmosphere has become somewhat 
refined; but let us not forget Aristotle’s recognition of the 
useful elements in his curriculum. His excursion into the 
supreme value of leisure reminds his readers, the freemen of 
Athens as well as twentieth-century headmasters, that there 
are priorities in education when we are devising means to 
make virtuous men. : 

As we should expect, in his discussion of gymnastic training 
Aristotle is careful to prescribe disciplines that protect the 
young from a crude athleticism. Exercises are to be graded 
according to age in order to avoid that excessive muscular de- 
velopment which stunts normal growth and tends to deform 
the body. Until the age of puberty compulsory exercise and 
rigorous dieting are not to be used. He points out that in a list 
of Olympic victors there are few instances where the same 
person has excelled in both the competitions for boys and 
those for men, concluding that over-training in boyhood has 
nothing but adverse effects on physical fitness in manhood. 
To train children in ‘this one quality only’ to the neglect of 
their full education, is to give them no better training than 
that given to a tradesman: The true end of physical education 
is “to care for the body for the sake of the soul’. 

It is to music, the most representative of Greek arts, that 
Aristotle turns for the deeper character-forming influences 0D. 
youth: ‘there seems to be in us a sort of affinity to harmonies 
and rhythms,’ he says; there is an imitation of character even. 
in mere melodies. Rhythm and melody supply ‘imitations 0” 
anger and gentleness, and also of courage and temperance ang 
of virtues and vices in general ./. as we know from our OW? 
experience, for in listening to such strains our souls undergo # 
change’. The same is true of touch or sight; but not to the: 


I. Op. cit., VIII, 5, 1-13. 
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same degree. Nevertheless in so far as there is moral value in 
the visual arts, young men should be shown painting and 
statues which express moral ideas. This modifying power of 
music on the personality must, then, play its part in moral 
education. Like Plato he selects carefully the modes which are 
supposed to strengthen and purify the character. We need not 
enter into the details.! 

Aristotle then raises a question that may have more rele- 
vance to our own day. Can boys receive the benefits of musi- 
cal education merely by listening to music, or must they be 
taught to play and sing themselves? His answer is clear: ‘Tt is 
difficult if not impossible for those who do not perform to be 
good judges of the performance of others.’ Aristotle is the 
advocate of the amateur; children should be taught not only to 
be critics but performers. He is here on firm ground. Most of 
us would agree that the best stimulus to appreciation is the 
acquisition ofa little skill in the art to be appreciated. There is 
a place for the dabbler in the arts if the real artist is to get his 
due, and if that most formative influence in life, the capacity 
to appreciate greatness, is to be developed. Genius is best re- 
cognized when the listener or viewer has tried to do badly 
what the great artist does supremely well. 

For this reason one wonders why Plato fails to mention 
drawing or painting as part of ‘music’, and why the visual 
arts hardly existed in schools until the third century B.C. 
Aristotle does indeed show a little more enthusiasm when he 
Suggests, very teníatively, that to music *a little drawing may 
be added’. The reason must be found in the high esteem music - 
enjoyed as the major art of Greece, and in the almosbumive al 
Conviction among Greek philosophers of its oralvalué. 
We cannot avoid the suspicion that the fe ‘of both goa 
Aristotle that drawing was allied too osely wi Aseful 
Craft, tended to side-track the issue. Vristotle did at least i$ 
catch a glimmer of the light. In this resp cEmodern education, S 

E I, op. cit; p. 135- | 
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which now so fully recognizes the relevance of skill in hand 
and eye to the personal growth of children, is superior to 
Greek. 3 
There is another issue of some interest raised in Aristotle's 
discussion of music. It is allied to his preference of the ama- 
„teur to the professional performer. He advances the view that 
the paid professional performs in order to give pleasure, and 
therefore debases his art, not only because he is paid but be- 
cause he is at the mercy of his audience — * The vulgarity of the 
spectators tends to lower the character of the music and there- 
fore of the performers; they look to him — he makes them 
what they are, and fashions even their bodies by the move- 
ments which he expects them to exhibit.’ 1 This, of course, 5 
nonsense when applied to some situations. All obviously de- 
pends on the performer, on the audience, and on the music 
they have come to listen to. But Aristotle had in mind the 
generally debasing effect of the vulgar crowd, and we may 
gain some notion of the mutually vulgarizing influence o 
orchestra and audience to which he referred if we pay a visit 
to a mid twentieth century dance hall. Few people would sup- 
port Aristotle in his high claims for music in moral education; 
but is there not something ‘in our own experience? which in- 
clines us to believe that Bach does something to us that 
‘skiffle’ does not? 

We have seen that Aristotle always had in mind the good 
man and the good citizen and the well-regulated state in all his 
discussion of education. But there comes a point when Aris- 
totle, like Plato, lifts us above these considerations and re- 
quires us to ask what is the highest good for men. For Plato 
this completion of life is seen in the vision of the Form of the 
Good; with Aristotle *contemplation is the highest form 
activity because the intellect is the highest part of our nature 
and the things apprehended by it are the highest form © 
knowledge"? Thus, in the end, a man's highest duty is nof 

I. Op. eit., VIII, 6, 16. 2. Ethics, X, 19, 1177a. 
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service to the state, important as this is, but the fullest em- 
ployment of his intellect, and in this he will find his truest 
happiness. 

Aristotle’s contribution to the education of the young is- 
remarkable as the first scientific argument based on the ob- 
servation of human nature. This brings him closer to an 
understanding of children than Plato achieved with all his 
spiritual insight. Aristotle’s view that character has its roots in 
instincts and desires is a sound beginning for thinking about 
education and is well supported by modern views on character 
formation; his recognition that the wayward passions of the 
young are susceptible dy their nature to the appeal of ‘the 
rational principle within us’ again places the educator in his 
debt; his insistence that leisure is activity in the cultivation of 
the mind, and not mere amusement, warns us against the pur- 
Suit of the shoddy and the second-hand; and his principle of 
pursuing happiness through the ‘mean’ conjures up an en- 
trancing picture of the teacher leading youth by the hand 
along the narrow path between reason and appetite, as they 
strive in partnership for the good life. We are reminded of 


Browning’s optimistic reflection, 


Thy body at its best 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


8. Areté and Paideia 


t attains its highest con- 


In Plato and Aristotle Greek though e 
ngstone reminds us, 


ception of arezé, But, as Sir Richard Livi 
Areté is no creation of the philosophers. It is a popular con- 
ception representing the instincts of the race.’ ^ We have seen 
the ideal change from the areté of Hector and Achilles to that 
of the ‘man both beautiful and good’; and, as the polis 
Emerges from the Homeric mists, into an jdeal rooted in ‘the 
1. Greek Ideals and Modern Life. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1935; P- 71- 
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unique sense of the state’, the arezé of political man. Always 
the emphasis is on Man. It is important to understand this per 
sistent Greek theme, for the spade of the archaeologist, by re- 
vealing the splendid creations of the Greek sculptor and archi- 
tect, which even today are evident in our museums or to any 
tourist in Greece, has obscured the truth that these were not 
the things of which the Athenians were most proud and re- 
garded as most characteristic of themselves. These were 
merely the ornamental part, the physical expression, of an atti- 
tude to life. It was not the artist or the architect but the poet, 
the musician, the statesman, and the philosopher to whom 
they offered their highest allegiance, for these were the men 
who represented, and taught, what the true areté was. 

In the midst of our gadget-cluttered world it is a good thing 
to reflect, slowly and imaginatively, on what was the essence 
of this Greek contribution to education. We know how dis- 
mally the Athenians failed in practice to achieve it; but let not 
that deflect us from the admiration due to a people capable of 
conceiving an ideal that reminds us so uncomfortably of our 
failings. Briefly, the Greeks believed that the greatest work of 
art they had to create was a Man. They were the first to regard 
education as a means of moulding human character in accord- 
ance with an ideal: They approached their problem in a char- 
acteristically Greek way, examining the principles governing 
human life, asking what a man was, body, mind, and spirit; 
and prescribing a form of education which, they hoped, woul 
lead to the desired end. We must recognize the greatness 0 
this conception, although we shall remain aware of the dan- 
Gerous possibilities of the ‘moulding’ view of education as Wê 
see it in Plato’s theory, and in Spartan practice; and our ad- 
miration need not be diminished by our knowledge that the 
Greeks lived far below their ideals. 

It is on the main theme we must concentrate — on the ide# 
that education is the making of men, not training men to make 
things. Throughout history intelligent people are alway? 


À 
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forced back to this idea when they become anxious about 
Some malaise in society — juvenile delinquency for example. 
Today we tend to ask, not how we shall make a child into a 
complete man, but what technique we shall teach him so that 
he will become a neat and uncomplaining cog in a world 
whose main concern is to produce material wealth. To Plato 
and Aristotle and those who thought like them, this is techni- 
cal instruction, useful, no doubt necessary, but not education. 
Teach a boy how to make a motor-car, but don’t think his 
education is completed when it is driven off the production 
line. This is not education because it is not a true culture of the 
whole man. The Greek conception of educating for *whole- 
hess’ is summed up in the word paideia, which Plato defines 
as: ‘the education in areté from youth onwards, which makes 
men passionately desire to become perfect citizens, knowing 
both how to rule and how to be ruled on a basis of justice" 
The danger of technical education, Plato clearly saw, as many 
See today, is that a particular technique or narrow scientific 
Study tends to become an end in itself, cramping the mind of 
the student and limiting his vision to à point where he remains 
Unaware that his technology and the machines which he 
makes, have become his master not his servant. That is why 
Plato insists that his Guardians should spend five years study- 
ing philosophy, learning ‘to see the connexions of things X 
and why the best minds of Greece believed that all specialisms 
Should serve a noble view of life. 
Plato defined paideia as a form 
Stived from pais, a child, and originally referred to what we 
€sctibe as education, the preparation of young people for 
Los life. In Hellenistic times, by an P Re CR EE 
~^ Idea from the means of producing a desire 
itself, the word came to signify ‘culture’, the end to be 
achieved. This subtle change of meaning i5 indirectly due to 
crates, who held before his young friends as the true end of 
2. Republic, Vi, 537- 


of education. The word is 


1. Laws, 643€. 
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their lives, the search, throughout a lifetime, for knowledge 
of the good. We become educated, cultured, by continuous 
searching. The personal culture thus attained is a mans 
paideia, the thing for which he is born, the sum of intellectual, 
moral, and aesthetic qualities that make him a complete man- 
This was the pearl of great price for which the true seeker of 
paideia was willing to yield up all else. The story of Stilpo 
(380-300 B.c.), a member of the Socratic school at Megara 
founded by Euclid, reveals how precious his paideia was tO 
the Hellenistic philosopher: When the Macedonian Demetrius 
Poliorcetes offered Stilpo reparation for the looting of his 
house after the sacking of Megara, Stilpo was not interested: 
“no one carried off my paideia,’ he replied — no one took away 
what makes me a man.! 

The culture we call Hellenism was, then, an entirely pet 
sonal thing, no longer rooted in the po/is, but in the city 
which men may find ‘in their own hearts’. For Hellenistic 
man the aim of life was, as Marrou and his translator so beauti- 
fully say, ‘to make oneself; to produce from the origina 
childish material, and from the imperfectly formed creature 
one may so easily remain, the man who is fully a man, whose 
ideal proportions one can just perceive: such is every man’s 
life-work, the one task worthy ofa life time's devotion"? This 
is paideia, the final word of Greece on the meaning of cul- 
ture. When Varro and Cicero had to find a word for this same 
culture, on which they and the Graeco-Roman world wet? 
nourished, they called it Aumanitas, that which makes a Mat 

It was not long after the death of Isocrates that his pan- 
Hellenic ideal bore fruit beyond his dreams. No longer wa 
Greek blood to be the test of ‘Greekness’; those were Greeks 
who spoke the language of Pericles, who had accepte 
paideia as their ideal of human perfection, and who had learne 
its meaning in the Greek schools that proliferated around an 


1. See Jaeger, W., op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 70. 
2. Marrou, H. I., op. cit., p. 98. 
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beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, the greatest of which 
was at Alexandria, the city whose name still reminds us of the 
conqueror who made all this possible. And thus was born that 
classical humanism that was glorified by Renaissance man, in- 
forming the Christian piety of Vittorino and Erasmus, and 
even in a regressive form penetrating the English public 
schools, whose idea of areté was to behave like a gentleman, 
somewhat like a Homeric gentleman. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
ROME 


1. Gravitas and Pietas 


IN its origins Roman education was a native product, the re- 
sult of a realistically minded people responding without great 
imagination but with much practical sense to the immediate 
needs of their lives. From the sixth to the third centuries 
B.C. Rome so securely established her traditions and institu- 
tions that when the hellenizing wave slowly flowed over 
the Roman world from about 250 s.c. the ancient RO-. 
man ideals were not entirely submerged. Consequently, | 
although Rome eventually accepted the Greek educa- 
tional system as it came to her in the later days of the re- | 
public, her educational practice preserved characteristics | 
peculiarly Roman, a legacy of traditions of very ancient 
lineage. 

The remarkable tenacity of these ancient ideals is explained 
by the nature of early Roman society. Whereas early educa- 
tion in Greece received its inspiration from the Homeric cult | 
of the hero, in Rome it was a natural growth from a pre- 
dominantly rural civilization in which a landed aristocracy 
were as much concerned with the cultivation of their estates 
as with the exigencies of war. Spartan education, we have seen, 
was conditioned by the need ofa military class to keep in sub- 
jection a helot population; in Athens service to the city and 
preparation for the rich individual life of the citizen exerted | 
their dual claim; but Roman education was a utilitarian re- 
sponse to the urgent demands of rural life. Its roots lay not i 
the city but in the rude traditions of the soil; it was a peasant 
education, adapted by resident landed proprietors to their oW? 
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domestic use and to the economic, civic, and military needs of 
their state. 

r When Cato died in 148 B.C. the full tide of Greek ways of 
living was penetrating into the Roman republic and already 
the economic and political life of the Roman people was un- 
dergoing radical change. Cato had turned backwards with 
fierce longing to conditions which he regarded as healthier 
and better than those he already saw emerging under the in- 
fluence of territorial expansion and Hellenizing ideas; he sums 
up his bitter regrets in words that express both the limitations 
and the strength of the ancient ideals that dominated Roman 
life in the earlier centuries: “When our forefathers would 
praise a worthy man, they praised him as a good husbandman 
and a good landlord; and they believed that praise could go 
no further. ... Husbandmen make the strongest men and the 
bravest soldiers; their gain is far less selfish, less uncertain, 
less open to envy (than that of the merchant). ! Until con- 
quest had transformed the political and economic relation- 
Ships of Rome from a local into a widespread imperial regime, 
the unit of the Roman middle class had been the soldier- 
farmer, nota city dweller like the Athenian, ora warrior only 
like the Spartan, but a husbandman who spent his days in the 
fields and congregated with his fellow citizens in the city only 
for specific purposes, economic or civic. The Roman's day- 
to-day struggle with the soil resulted in an attitude to manual 
labour entirely different from that of the upper-class Athenian. 
Labour was an honourable activity- Land work, the account- 
Ing necessary to good husbandry, the handicrafts and minor 
industries connected with farming, wer? alike respectable 
Occupations. Even if the wealthier proprietors did not engage 
In them no social stigma was attached to the labours of those 
Whose economic position exacted bodily toil. Such snobberies 
emerged at a later date and bore their bitter fruit from Cicero's 
days onwards. 

1. Cato, De Re Rustica, Y. 
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The average Roman had none of the mental agility of the 


Athenian and no strong political sense. His political struggles 


had always been utilitarian, centred on some definite freedom, 


legal or economic. He was almost devoid of philosophical 
curiosity. On the other hand the Romans had very definite 
views and standards concerning legal obligations, and, more 
than any other people before or since, a respect for constituted 
authority and a capacity for accepting intelligent and coura- 
geous leadership, qualities which were to make them masters 
of the civilized western world. But the most significant char- 
acteristic of early Roman society for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion is the position of the family in Roman domestic and 
civil life. It is here that the student of Roman education must 
begin. 

The family was at once the unit of the Roman constitution, 
the custodian of ancestral custom, and the centre of all reli- 
gious and educational activity. By the peculiarly Roman insti- 
tution of patria potestas absolute dominion over wife, children, 
property, and slaves rested in the hands of the paterfamilias. 
The father decided the fate of the newly-born child, whether 
to accept him into the family or to dispose of him by exposure 
if unfit; he could sell his children into slavery and, subject 
only to the customary obligation of holding a family council, 
he could condemn his son to death. Property acquired by the 
sons became by law the property of the father. Even marriage 
or high civic office did not release the son from his father's 
Sovereign authority in private affairs. Within the sphere of 
family life he was father, teacher, law-giver, and priest. The 
one restraint on his absolute decision was his own unbending 
respect for ancestral custom, mos maiorum, to which he 
yielded a religious obedience and whose high priest he was 
For to the legal powers of the paterfamilias were added the 
peiin sanctions of religion, primitive, even naïve, but very 
real. 


Our word ‘religion’ fails to reveal what religio meant tO 
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the Roman. It was more akin, says Warde Fowler, to 'awe, 
nervousness, scruple — much the same in fact as that feeling 
which in these days we call superstition’. The position of 
the home as the centre of this religious life is described by the 
Same writer in these words: 


The house was in those early times not less but even more thana 
house is for us, for in it was concentrated all that was dear to the 
family, all that was essential to its life, both natural and super- 
natural. And the two — the natural and supernatural — were not 
distinct from each other, but associated, in fact, almost identical; - 
the hearth-fire was the dwelling of Vesta, the spirit of the flame; 
the Penates were the spirits of the stores on which the family sub- 
sisted, and dwelt in the store-cupboard or larder; the paterfamilias 

ad himself a supernatural side, in the shape of his Genius; and the 
Lar familiaris was the protecting spirit of the farmlands,? who had 
found his way into the house in course of time, perhaps with the 
slave labourers, who always had a share in his worship.* 


Janus the two-faced door spirit guarded the entrance of the 
Ouse, On days of special significance such as birthdays, and 
On the assumption of the roga virilis by a son of the house, 
appropriate sacrifices were made. Before the hearth-shrine the 
family assembled for their common meal; every day a morsel 
Of salted cake, baked by the women of the house, was cast from 
3 ritual plate into the fire as an offering to Vesta and the 
Spirits of the household. The family hearth was thus the centre 
9f family worship and the symbol of family unity. E. 
. There was little of the aesthetic quality of Greek religion 
Mn the religion of early Rome and if, as Sallust declared, the 
Omans were religiosissimi mortales it was for superstitious 
and Severely practical rather than mystical reasons. They re- 
ognized the influence of the gods in mortal affairs, in family 
1. Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1920, 


me: pe 
2. Another view regards the Lar as representing the spirit of the dead. See 
xford Classical Dictionary, p- 479- 
3: Warde Fowler, op. cit., p- 238- 
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life, in husbandry and war, and accepted a kind of contractual; 
relationship between themselves and the spirits governing | 
their lives. It was part of sensible living to placate the spiritual 
powers, and the ritual that custom prescribed was accepted for 
the proper conduct of everyday life. For every activity, do- 
mestic or public, the approval of the gods was sought. In its 
public aspect religion was bound up with the safety of the 
state; and patriotism had its ritual also, before the public 
shrine of Vesta, the hearth of the state. In this way the Roman 
was reminded that his welfare was dependent on his sub- 
mission to the gods of Rome, and that the regular performance 
of his ritual duties was the price paid for divine approval, just 
as honest dealing in the lesser affairs of life was a condition of 
continued support from the domestic deities. Hence there en- 
tered into early Roman religion, both public and private, an 
ethical element not so evident in that of Greece. Roman re- 
ligion, primitive and superstitious as it was, nevertheless not 
only sanctified the bonds of family life and encouraged pro- 
bity in personal relationships, in the respect due to the oath, 
for instance, but it raised patriotism to a plane where stat 
interest was conditioned by the demands of morality and | 
law. i 2 

As we are particularly concerned with the Roman attitude . 
towards discipline and character-training a word must be said _ 
about the Roman character itself, so different from the Greek | 
and in many ways unique in the history of civilized peoples- 
It has often been remarked that the Roman mind was imita- 
tive rather than original, conservative rather than creative; 
practical rather than imaginative. These are very broad 
generalizations that easily obscure characteristics of equal 
importance. The Roman was adaptable just because he w3% 
practically minded. Many instances in Roman warfare witness | 
to his capacity to use the enemy's methods when his own had 
failed. Similarly he possessed remarkable tenacity and resili- 
ence in adversity, returning to the attack after repeated defeat 


1 
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to win vi B 
e ad in the end. The proverbial saying about British 
M on ey lost every battle but the last, could have been 
E. j^ applied to early Roman soldiers. Another char- 
they ELI the Romans was that almost indefinable quality 
eR man thesomewhat ponderous over-earnestness 
eot ner t vii seemed. even ludicrous to the Greeks had it 
dignit E. War. operation. We are attracted to the 
d ES üich gravitas imparted to personal behaviour and to 
Eat ad influence which preserved the Roman from too 
HM ee of novelty; but other manifestations repel 
for for MERE. and lack of humour and the rigid respect 
life. mularies which so often characterized family and civic 
m oe: manifestations of gravitas were counterbal- 
loyalty vss most gracious of Roman ideals, pietas, devoted 
EN family, fatherland, and gods, which expressed itself 
cw A in family life, restricted in its loyalties but con- 
Sines ‘or all that made it honest and good. Again Cato be- 
e AS example of the softer elements 1n Roman char- 
. Here is the Roman who attends to the details of his 


Son’. 2 * 

m s wash-tub, who composes à history of Rome *in large 
, Ath A 

acters’ for his little son's reading, who condemns the man 

h sacred possessions as à ife 


ne his hand against suc 

M hild, and who reckoned a good husband as worthy of 

= praise than a good senator 

ilis uch was the moral and social climate in W 
y was educated in the early days of Rome. 


hich the Roman 


2. Early Roman Education 


earl: à an's education during these 

d centuries except that the major part of it was given in. the 

e. Basically it was a progressive initiation of the child into 
1. Plutarch, Vol. 1, p. 534 (Everyman edition). 
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the traditional way of life, a steady process of conditioning 
by parental authority which in its turn was governed by un- 
swerving respect to ancestral custom. In this austere and 
closely knit family life the boys and girls of early Roman times 
received their education as much from the mother as from the 
father, for the Roman matron was a real power in the home, 
even if subject to her husband's authority. Until Greek prac- 
tices became fashionable she suckled her own children; for the 
first seven years of her son’s life his education was largely in 
her hands. Even in those rare instances when a pedagogue was 
employed he was seldom a slave and his duties were carefully 
scrutinized by watchful parents. When the mother was not 
able to perform her part in this early training a trusted woman 
member of the family assumed her duties. Perhaps in no other 
civilization has maternal influence been so profound and last- 
ing. In words no doubt highly coloured with reverence fot 


the Roman past, Tacitus thus paints his picture of the ideal 
Roman home: 


In the good old days, every man’s son, born in wedlock, was 
brought up not in the chamber of some hireling nurse, but in his 
mother’s lap, and at her knee. And that mother could have nO 
higher praise than that she managed the house and gave herself to 
her children. Again, some elderly relative would be selected in 
order that to her, as a person who had been tried and never found 
wanting, might be entrusted the care of all the youthful scions of the 
same house; in the presence of such an one no base word could be 
uttered without grave offence, and no wrong deed done. Re- 
ligiously and with the utmost delicacy she regulated not only the 
serious tasks of her youthful charges, but their recreations also an 
their games. It was in this spirit, we are told, that Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, directed their upbringing, Aurelia that of 
Caesar, Atia of Augustus: thus it was that these mothers trained 
their princely children. The object of this rigorous system was that 
the natural disposition of every child, while still sound at the cor® 
and untainted, not warped as yet by any vicious tendencies, might 
at once lay hold with heart and soul on virtuous accomplishments; 


| 
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and whether its bent was towards the army, or the law, or the pur- 
suit of GEE UNS, might make that its sole aim and its all-absorbing 
interest. 


At the age of seven the boy was released from the exclusive 
care of women, not as in Greece to enter upon à period of 
tutelage under a slave-pedagogue, but to continue his educa- 
tion under the sterner guardianship of his father, who was his 
teacher and the intimate exemplar of all those virtues which 
constituted the Roman idea of the vir bonus — first, pietas, and 
gravitas; but also justitia, love of justice and moderation; for- 
titudo, manliness; constantia, steadfastness; prudentia, prac- 
tical judgement. The idea of entrusting the training ofa future 
Roman citizen to the incompetent guidance of a slave was 
repellent to the Roman mind at this time. To the Roman 
father education was not a matter of instruction from books 
or of cultivating aesthetic appreciation in his children, but 
rather a means of inculcating an indelible reverence for a few 
definite moral qualities, and of imparting such practical skills 
as Were essential to good farming and brave fighting. Elemen- 
tary instruction in letters and simple calculation was given 
by the father, but this was a small part of his children’s up- 


bringing. 
Our evidence for the details of the rearing of the Roman 
most entirely on tradition. 


boy of the upper classes rests al 

One source of our information is the account of Cato’s edu- 
cation of his son in Plutarch, quoted on a later pages another is 
Cato's reference to his own youth which, he says, he spent in 
habits of frugality and hardship and industry, tilling the fields, 
Ploughing up Sabine rocks and stones, or sowing the land 
for harvest. Varro refers to a boyhood of hardship when boys 
Were clothed only in a single tunic and toga, seldom allowed 
a bath, forced to ride bare back. These accounts give a picture 
ofthe boy in close attendance on his father, learning by obser- 
Vation and emulation the things counted as important for 


1. Tacitus, Dialogue on Oratory, 28 (Loeb Classics). 
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sound living. He assisted his father on the land, if not always 
by manual labour, which was in wealthy families an occupation 
for slaves, yet in the round of supervision; he sat beside him 
during the debates in the Forum; on days of festival he would 
serve as acolyte in the religious ceremonies associated 
with the domestic hearth; at banquets he served his elders at 
table. 

Home training was thus essentially a school of morals; 
filial obedience, modesty of mien and deportment, self-con- 
trol, were the things that mattered. Intellectual attainment 
hardly entered into serious consideration. The boy's upbring- 
ing was founded on a profound conviction of the power of 
example, first of the father himself as a representative of vir- 
tues peculiarly Roman, but also of the great prototypes Of 
Roman valour in the boy's family and national history who 
were presented to him as men worthy of admiration. These 
samples of virtue were not, as in Greek education, culled from 
the exploits of legendary heroes in epic poetry, but from the 
treasured stories of a boy's own forefathers whose memory, 
could best be served by reverent imitation. It was in a world of. 
reality that he was educated, but a reality touched with rever- 
ence for childhood. No purer symbol of Roman respect fot 
both boys and girls can be found than in the practice of wear- 
ing the toga praetexta, a robe with a purple stripe along its 
edge which children wore until the age of puberty when it 
was changed for the pure white toga virilis or toga pura. In is 
delightful essay on the significarice of this practice Warde 
Fowler explains that the zoga praetexta was a holy garment 

worn by priests during the time of sacrifice, by the priest t 
Jupiter at all times, and by magistrates who had the right t? 
sacrifice on behalf of the state’. The inference is that children 
retained this dress as a symbol of innocence and purity, a? 
that it suggested “not only the weakness ‘of boyhood and its 
need of protection by a holy garment, but kept daily before 
the eyes and minds of its wearer that duty to family and state 


j 
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which was the foundation of all that was best in the Roman 
character.’ 1 
; This purely paternal education was completed at the age of 
Sixteen, sometimes earlier, when the toga praetexta was laid 
aside with elaborate family ceremonial, to be replaced by the 
toga virilis. The boy’s name was then registered on the roll of 
citizens and he became liable for military service. In the later 
period of the republic one year’s apprenticeship to public life 
es interposed between the assumption of the zoga virilis and 
military service. This institution, called the tirocinium fori, 
which has some analogies with the knight-squire relationship 
of the Middle Ages, required the boy to serve under a friend 
Of the family, usually a distinguished politician, who initiated 
him into the principles of Roman Law and goyernment and 
introduced him to the arts of oratory and statecraft. For those 
who had chosen the profession of arms a similar apprentice- 
ship, tirocinium militiae, was served in the ranks under an 
Officer of experience. Clearly such a course was open only to 
the sons of the highly placed citizens. What happened in 
families of low degree we do not know, but we may be cer- 
tain that the career open to talents was very much confined to 
those with opportunity. Our information comes mainly from. 
the reminiscences of men like Cato and Cicero who were mem- 
bers of noble families and described only their own boyhood 
Experiences. 
As a summary of the 
fore Greek influence so ra 


Roman educational ideal, be- 
dically changed educational prac- 
tice, we cannot do better than quote the memorable 
account in Plutarch to which reference has been made. 
This description of what.a great Roman actually did for the 
education of his son is at the same time an expression of 
Cato’s foreboding that Hellenizing influences would debase 
all that he ood in the old Roman ways and also a beau 

I expression. of the deep: sense of obligation that held 


1. op. cit- 
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the Rornan father to his task of rearing sons fit for Roman 
service: 


He was also a good father, an excellent husband to his wife, and 
an extraordinary economist; and as he did not manage his affairs of 
this kind carelessly, and as things of little moment, I think I ought 
to record a little further whatever was commendable in him in these 
points. He married a wife more noble than rich; being of opinion 
that the rich and the high-born are equally haughty and proud; but 
that those of noble blood would be more ashamed of base things, 
and consequently more obedient to their husbands in all that was fit 
and right. A man who beat his wife or child laid violent hands, he 
said, on what was most sacred; and a good husband he reckoned 
worthy of more praise than a great senator; and he admired the 
ancient Socrates for nothing so much as for having lived a temper- 
ate and contented life with a wife who was a scold, and children 
who were half-witted. 

As soon as he had a son born, though he had never such urgent 
business upon his hands, unless it were some public matter, he 
would be by when his wife washed it and dressed it in its swaddling 
clothes. For she herself suckled it, nay, she often too gave her 
breast to her servants’ children, to produce, by suckling the same 
milk, a kind of natural love in them to her son. When he began to 
come to years of discretion, Cato himself would teach him to read; 
although he had a servant, a very good grammarian, called Chilo, 
who taught many others; but he thought not fit, as he himself said, 
to haye his son reprimanded by aslave, or pulled, it may be, by the 
ears when found tardy in his lesson: nor would he have him owe t0 
a servant the obligation of so great a thing as his learning; he him- 
self, therefore (as we were saying), taught him his grammar, laws 
and his gymnastic exercises. Nor.did he only show him, too, how t 
throw a dart, to fight in armour, and to ride, but to box also and t0 
endure both heat and cold, and to swim over the most rapid a? 
rough rivers. He says, likewise, that he wrote histories, in larg’ 
characters, with his own hand, that so his son, without stirring out 
of his house, might learn to know about his countrymen and fore" 
fathers: nor did he less abstain from speaking anything obscene be- 
fore his son, than if it had been in the presence of the sacred virgins 
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called vestals. Nor would he ever go into the bath with him; which 
seems indeed to have been the common custom of the Romans. 
Sons-in-law used to avoid bathing with fathers-in-law, disliking to 

. See one another naked; but having, in time, learned of the Greeks to 
strip before men, they have since taught the Greeks to do it even 
with the women themselves. Thus, like an excellent work, Cato 
formed and fashioned his son to virtue. 


The content of primitive Roman education may be gathered 
from Cato’s instruction of his son. It was simple and practical 
= reading and writing, boxing and military exercises, inure- 
ment to hardship, stories from national history and instruction 
in the Law, that is in the Twelve Tables codified in 450 B.C. 
which every boy had to learn and to chant with as much ap- 
plication as he sang his national songs. Apart from the pri- 
mary stress laid on the training of character, there is nothing 
here that does more than prepare a boy for life in its utilitarian 
Sense, for business, war, and activity relating to a citizen’s 
duties. The quality of this education would depend on the ex- 
tent to which the parents themselves were educated. Similarly 
its moral value would be conditioned by the character of the 
child’s parents, by their pride of family, and by the tenacity 
with which they upheld its traditions. 

Primitive Roman education, then, had little use for the 
schoolmaster. There were probably schools in Rome even as 
early as the fourth century B.C. but we hear little of them be- 
fore the third century and even then they played a minor part 
in the child’s instruction in letters and number. These /udi, or 


elementary schools, were an unimportant supplementary 
Source of instruction usuallyrun as private ventures by freed 
oluntary contribu- 


men, whose livelihood depended on the v 
tions of their patrons. Until the third century there could have 
been little literary education as there was practically no native 


literature to study until Livius Andronicus translated the 
Odyssey into Latin (c. 249 s.c.) and Ennius wrote his Annals 


1. Lives, p. 534 (Everyman edition). 
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(c. 200 .C.). A few years earlier, in 260 B.C., Spurius ‘Carvilius, 
a freed slave who had been tutor to the Consul Carvilius 
opened a school in Rome, and is recorded as the first school- 
master to charge regular fees for his services, as distinct from . 
the voluntary and uncertain contributions of parents to the 
free-lance schoolmasters. With the birth of a Latin literature | 
schools began to multiply and the old tradition of domestic 
education gradually lost its supremacy in the life of the 
Roman boy, not without powerful counterblasts from con- 
servatives like Cato, who viewed with concern the dying ofa 
tradition which had made Rome great. 


3. The Hellenizing of Rome 


Horace was not exaggerating when he declared towards the 
end of the last century of the pre-Christian era, that captive 
Greece had taken captive her barbarian conqueror ant 
brought the arts to Rome. To all discerning observers at this 
time it was clear that the old Roman civilization was disap- 
pearing and that a new Graeco-Roman age had begun. It was 
not a question of two complementary ways of life existing | 
happily together side by side; it was the all-but-complet? | 
absorption of the native tradition by a more subtle, livelier; 
easily assimilated, and violently attractive civilization. These | 
new ideas and ways of life offered allurements, both good and | 
bad, to the Roman upper classes who had already forsake? 
their primitive simplicities for more luxurious fashions 
Roman civilization developed from this time as a vigorous 
offshoot of Hellenism, retaining in minor ways and with some 
persistence a few of its traditional attitudes; but these wet 
idiosyncracies rather than dominant characteristics. It must Pê 
remembered that this was not the civilization of the Periclea® 
city-state that had been transplanted into new soil; it was the 
cosmopolitan life of the Hellenized Mediterranean lands, wher® 


were undermining the old traditions. Wealth 


m ns “ia 
ade inevitable the final spiritual conquest o 
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G; : 
Boves D franca and where Greek education of the 
ntury B.C. had placed its outposts d i i 
ways of thinking, DM 
b. n had become the polite language of Rome and also 
BE ee of commerce and diplomacy. Greek modes had 
Ed ed the theatre. Greek teachers poured into the new 
5 s of opportunity in spite of several attempts of the 
nate to expel these foreign invaders who, they feared rightly, 
Y y Roman patrons 
CIS Greek teachers, slaves or freedmen, some of whom 
n scholars of distinction, so that their sons might acquire 
e benefits of the wider and richer Hellenistic education. 


Such enthusiasm for all that Greek civilization had to offer 
f Rome by 


1e age of Caesar, Brutus, and 
had received for half a cen- 
ly Greek, even. if here and 


n By the first century B-C., d 
icero, the Roman upper classes 
M an education that was large! 
er the Romans decided where to lay their emphasis and 

ere to accept Greek ways with modification. And it was in 


schools on the Greek model, and by Greek teachers, that the 
new education was purveyed to the sons of the ruling class. 
the social life of Rome. 


T Changes were also taking place in 
ribute from conquered provinces brought a flow of new 


Bold to the capital, and there emerged a new class of bankers 
and commercial magnates who, working in close alliance with. 
the older aristocracy, made the pursuit of wealth an all-too- 
Common objective of the Roman upper classes. Rural estates 
tended to be run by managers of slave labour, more plentiful 
and cheap as the captives of victorious campaigns were 
brought to work in. the /atifundia of absentee landlords. But 
even more adverse to the preservation of the old family edu- 
Cation was the absentee father, whether patrician or peasant, 


Who, as Roman dominion spread, might be away for years in 
an, leaving his sons 


some remote corner of the Mediterran¢ 
to the care of the family pedagogue or to the women folk of 
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his home. Added to this initial cause of family disruption was 
the consequent easy attitude to the marriage tie, the increasing 
frequency of divorce, and the growing freedom and laxity in | 
women’s morals, all of which ended in a loosening of the old 
family unity in which the best in Roman character had its 
roots. $ 

Great as were the men who made history in these last years 
of the Republic, there was yet something lacking in moral 
stature among the Roman upper classes which had been 
characteristic of earlier generations. Personal aggrandizement | 
was too eagerly sought and too readily achieved by the ruth- | 
less; moral obligation sat too easily on powerful shoulders | 
and the old traditions of selfless service to the state were | 
weakening. It was inevitable also that the superstitious cults | 
that had for so long satisfied the demands of domestic and 
public religion should lose their grip on the Hellenized 
Roman. For the sophisticated Roman, myth was not enough, 
but there was little in what was left to foster the strong sense o | 
family and community life which had nurtured the founders 
of Rome's earlier greatness. Unfortunately the primitive re- 
ligion of Rome was incapable of deeper spiritual’ refinement: 
The old beliefs were not forsaken in response to the chal- | 
lenge of a more profound understanding of higher spiritual 
values, but merely because they failed to satisfy intelligent 
people. When the appeal of a higher moral purpose is absent 
men seek their own sensual satisfactions. The Romans 0 
Cicero’s day were not exceptions to this rule. Personal pos 
sessions, private. ambitions, and luxury of life were the 
dominating pursuits of those who had the wit and power t° 
profit by the wealth of empire. 3 

Among the intelligentsia Rome’s substitute for the old re 
ligion was Stoicism, yet another Roman inheritance fro™ 
Greece. This strongly ethical philosophy was founded by 
Zeno, a native of Cyprus, in the late fourth century B.C. The 
name is derived from the Stoa or porch, the hall in Athen 
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where Zeno and his successors taught their disciples. "The 
doctrines of Zeno were well suited to the practical sense of 
the Romans among whom three names are pre-eminent 
among Stoic philosophers: Seneca (4 B.C.—A.D. 65), Epictetus 
(A.D. 60-100), and Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 121-180) a 
politician, a slave, and an emperor! In the beliefs of these 
Roman adherents of the Stoic philosophy we can discern 
Zeno's earlier teaching — his emphasis on virtue as the sole 
ood, precious beyond all worldly pleasure and possessions; 
on living in harmony with Nature and her Creator, accepting 
the blows of fortune as the natural lot of man; and on freedom 
from fleshly desires and cares as the path to perfection. Epic- 
tetus wrote nothing; but his discourses were recorded by his 

pupil Arrian. They abound in a lofty ethical idealism com- 

parable with the moral teaching of the Christian gospels. 

He teaches the brotherhood of all men, white or black, slave 

or free; he requires men to forgive their enemies; he proclaims 

the equality of the slave with other men; and in an age when 

emperor-worship was the safe and respectable cult he elevates 

man's respect for his own soul and his reverence for God 

above the respect due to Caesar. Pleasure he despises; but , 
there is a happiness beyond all worldly satisfactions, far more 

beautiful — ‘freedom from passion and disturbance, the sense 

that your affairs depend on no one’. ‘Show me,’ he writes, 

‘one who is sick and yet happy, in peril and yet happy, dying 

and yet happy, in exile and happy, in disgrace and happy- 

Show him me. By the gods I would fain see a Stoic. Nay you 

cannot show me a finished Stoic; then show me one iń the 

moulding, one who has set his feet on the path.’ * sy 

It was probably easier for a poor man to profess Stoicism 


than for the master of imperial Rome. Epictetus had ine au 
Was content with what he had. Marcus Aurelius sought ue 
tranquillity that riches, power, Wars and the administration 0: 

1. Quoted by Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy. London 


(Allen and Unwin), 1946; P- 287- 
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the civilized world seldom allowed him. His Meditations, writ- 
ten (in Greek), to himself, during a life of personal frugality 


and exhausting duties, lack the simplicity of the sayings of 
Epictetus, but the theme is the same: 


What then is that which is able to conduct a man? One thing and 
only one, philosophy. But this consists in keeping the daemon 
within a man free from violence and unharmed, superior to pains 
and pleasures, doing nothing without a purpose, nor yet falsely and 
with hypocrisy, not feeling the need of another man’s doing or not 
doing anything; and besides, accepting all that happens, and all that 
is allotted, as coming from thence, wherever it is, from whence he > 
himself came; and, finally, waiting for death with a cheerful mind, l 
as being nothing else than a dissolution of the elements of which i 
every living being is compounded. But if there is no harm to the - 
elements themselves in each continually changing into another, why 
should a man have any apprehension about the change and dis- | 
solution of all the elements? For it is according to nature, and 
nothing is evil which is according to nature. f 


Such reflections on the nature of human existence no doubt ; 
provided consolation to philosophic minds disturbed by the 
turbulence of their times. But they could never be a populat | 
substitute for the old religion of Rome. Nor could the volun- 
tary frugalities of Stoic philosophers serve to soothe the spirits 
of Rome's hungry masses. Stoicism remained a philosophy for 
the enlightened few. : 

Such conditions did not make for social harmony. The rich s 
waxed richer as the poor sank deeper into poverty. To keep 
the poor citizen quiet the state provided doles in the form 9 
free corn, which had become a heavy drain on Romes , 
finances. This ‘wretched starveling mob’ — to use Cicero $ 
unsympathetic phrase for the masses of free Roman poor = 
were housed in crowded jerry-built tenements in which every 
condition conducive to disease and human misery was ev" 
dent. They lived lives of back-breaking toil always beset bY 


1. Meditations, 11, 17. 
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pe dread of hunger and relieved only by the occasional feasts 
eir craft-gyilds or by the excitement of civil strife. As 
there was no free elementary education it is not likely that 
the children of these depressed classes received even the in- 
‘struction in reading and writing purveyed for a small fee to 
the children of more affluent tradesmen and craftsmen. As 
the pre-Christian era drew to its close the mass of Rome's 
Citizens emerged as no more than a poor, ignorant, over- 
worked, unhealthy, and undisciplined mob. 

The lot of the free Roman worker was aggravated by the 
armies of slaves employed by the wealthy classes both on their 
country estates and as retainers in their city homes. It is esti- ` 
mated that there were hundreds of thousands in Italy and 
Rome at this period, few of them of Italian birth like those of 
the earlier Republic. On the farms and in the city workshops 

d the peasant worker and the city craftsman of 
their modest livelihood, and also the Roman state of the best 
type of free soldier-citizen who had been the solid core of the 
Roman armies. Slowly the stable middle and lower middle 
classes were squeezed out between the upper millstone of 
wealth and privilege and the nether millstone of pauperism. 
The dispossessed farmers migrated to the city to swell the 
ranks of the discontented mob, who, still aware of their rights 
as Roman citizens, lived in sullen resentment, a flame, as 
F. R. Cowell says, ‘powerful to destroy but impotent to 


create’. 
In the practical art of civil engineering the Romans were 
as the massive monuments to their Skill still bear 


witness. But in the arts they inherited from Greece — music, 
the drama, sculpture, and painting — they were largely imita- 
tive and contributed little. In the world of letters, Cicero in the 
years of the failing Republic and Virgil in the early Empire 
remain among, the great. What is most surprising in a gifted 
F. R., Cicero and the Roman Republic. Harmondsworth 


they deprive 


supreme, 


1. See Cowell, 
(Penguin Books), pp. 61-77- 
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and practically minded people is their all but complete neglect 
of science. The achievements of the Greeks, in this area of 
human thought just passed them by. They added nothing to 
the study of mathematics or to the physical sciences or to 
medicine. The speculation and experimentation that fascinated 
the Greek mind failed to excite the curiosity of the Roman in- 
tellectual, who was as content to attribute stomach-ache to 
an offended domestic sprite as he was to remain ignorant of 
the very useful discoveries of Archimedes. If he doubted the 
efficacy of votary offerings, or of ancient and offensive reme- 
dies, for his physical ills, he employed a Greek physician, 
usually a slave, to relieve his pains. Needless to say science 
and mathematics formed no part of the curriculum of the 
Roman schools. This was a real deprivation for the intelli- 
gent youth of Rome. 

When, then, we compare the education of the Roman youth 
in the first century of our era with that of the Greek boy of 
good family in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., We find 
several conditions of good education sadly lacking. The moral, 
social, and intellectual climate was not healthy; there was no 
grand conception of the education of the whole man that, at 
least in theory, was so evident in Athens; there was a narrow 
view of the content of literary education and small respect for 
philosophical thinking; and the peculiar weaknesses of Greek 
education persisted — the servile schoolmaster and the crude 
disciplinary methods. Here, perhaps, we begin to find an 
answer to Warde Fowler’s comment that ‘there must have 
been something wrong in the upbringing of the youth of the 
upper classes to account for the rarity of really sound char- 
acter, for the frequent absence of wliat we ea call the 
sense of duty, public and private. 1 We must now examine in 
more detail what happened in the schools of Rome. 


1. Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. London (Macmillan), 1909» d 
170. See also Carcopino, Jéróme. Daily Life in Ancient Rome. Harmondswo! 
(Penguin Books), 1956. 
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4. The Roman Schools 
Rome accepted the Greek school system almost completely. 
The schools were in private hands, but remained free from 
Public direction, although salaries were in the later empire 
frequently paid out of public funds. But the content of in- 
Struction reflected always the more utilitarian attitude of the 
Roman mind, consistently more interested in the application 
of knowledge than in the pursuit of truth for its own sake, and 
little touched with the Greek conception of education as the 
cultivation of the whole man in the art of civilized living. 
There were three stages in the new system of education: 
the elementary stage for boys of seven to twelve years; secon- 
dary, from twelve to sixteen years, and higher education of a 
more professional type in preparation for a public career. The 
first stage was restricted to reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic with a strong practical bias. The school was the 
ludus litterarius, the teacher was the Judi magister or litterator, 
usually assisted by the teacher of arithmetic, the calculator, 
who was probably imported into the school for special les- 
sons in applied calculation. Secondary schools first appeared 
in the third century B-C. in response to new educational needs. 


In these the teacher was the grammaticus, a more scholarly 
person than the humble /udi magister. The curriculum of the 


grammar school, as we may well call it, was narrowly con-, 
d literature. Both Greek and 


fined to the study of grammar an reel 
Latin were subjects of study; in the days before Virgil and 
Horace the greater stress was laid on Greek. It was not un- 

n rhetoric to be given at the 


usual for an introductory course i to a 
end of the secondary stage. For those aiming at a public 


career higher education continued in the school of the den 
the teacher of rhetoric, where the youth ambitious for pub! e 
advancement underwent a gruelling training 1n the art o 


Public speech. 
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Conditions within the schools were very similar to those we 
have already met in the schools of Greece. The Greek paida- 
gogos appears again in the Roman paedagogus, performing the 
same duties of conducting his young master through the 
streets and bearing the school satchel. The teachers of the 
ludi were men of the same lowly origin, slaves or freedmen, 
even less respected than their Greek prototypes, for in later 
republican Rome as in Greece the paid occupation was re- 
garded with contempt, and the fact that the pittance received 
by the /udi magister was so small and uncertain did not help to 

“raise his status. Although in the fourth century the school- 
master's lot was considerably improved, under a regulation 
of Diocletian, as late as 301 A.D., the tariff per pupil for the 
litterarius was fixed at a sum that required him to have a class 
of thirty pupils before he enjoyed a monthly income equal to 
that of a carpenter." In his seventh Satire Juvenal goads at the 
wealthy parent who requires so much from the poor school- 
master, expecting him to care for his son's morals, for his pro- 
gress in learning, to keep watch over his boyish pranks, an 

_ then pays him as much in a year as a victorious charioteet 
earns in an hour. Nevertheless Juvenal shares the common. 
view of the /udi magister, placing him in the same category 
as bath-attendants, fortune-tellers, and tight-rope dancers; 
Cicero ranks teaching with medicine, beneath the liberal pro- 
fessions but above the ‘sordid trades’ of shopkeeping an 
manual labour.? The teacher's livelihood was precarious, his 
days were spent in penury, and he not infrequently died in 
want. 

As a rule elementary classes were held in an open porch 
(pergula), no more than an open shop in the public square 
protected from the clatter of passing traffic only by a sheet © 
tent-cloth stretched from pillar to pillar. The pupils sat on 


1. Marrou, H. I., op. cit., p. 267 2. Juvenal, 11, 76. 
+ 3. Gwynn, A., Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian. Oxford (Claf* 
endon Press), 1926, p. 148. 
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benches and wrote on waxen tablets across their knees; the 
master sat on a raised platform. Books were cheap and plenti- 
ful owing to the abundance of slave copyists; teachers were 
cheap too and of poor quality. Neither their origin, the con- 
ditions of their existence, nor the manners of the time, were 
such as to give any assurance that either schoolmaster or peda- 
gogue was likely to be of good character. The Roman like 
the Athenian boy lacked this essential condition of good 
schooling. Wealthy families could, of course, insist on good 
credentials for their private tutors or for the masters of schools 
under their patronage, and there are many instances of men 
of character and distinction serving in the families of the 
aristocracy; but these tutors were almost a class apart, often 
reward for their services. 

Learning in the primary school must have been a dreary 
business. The school day began at dawn, without breakfast, 
and continued into the afternoon. There was no physical 
diversion in the gymnasium like that enjoyed by the Greek 
boy, but the day ended with a bath. Summer holidays, from 
the end of July to the middle of October, and occasional feast 
days broke the tedium of the school year. Teaching methods, 
largely lacking in even an approximation to common-sense, 
were not such as to produce good results. The pupils learned 
the names of the letters before they learned their shapes, 
singing them in order forwards and backwards from A to x 
and X to A, and then in various combinations of two or three 
letters and thence to syllables and words. When learning to 
write the pupil’s hand was guided over his tablet; later he was 
set sentences to copy with his r on wax or with his reed 
pen in ink. He learned to count on the abacus and recited his 
tables in unison. There was plenty of time, the day was long, 
so the poor schoolmaster was never tempted to rationalize his 
teaching to save time or to improve his results. : 

By no means all Roman children passed on from the pri- 
mary to the secondary stage- Either restricted means, or a bluff 


pricke 
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disrespect for higher studies, not uncommon among those 
who cover many deficiencies by calling themselves 'practi- 
cal’ men, often meant that a child's education stopped after the 
rudiments had been learnt. Petronius describes such a parent, 
still well known to modern schoolmasters: ‘He has not learnt _ 
geometry and literature and all that sort of foolery, but can 
read the letters on an inscription, do fractions, and knows his 
weights and measures.’ 1 This must have been the end of edu- 
cation for most citizens. But more was required of those who 
belonged to families of note, both boys and girls, for in the 
great families the women were often highly cultivated. If 
they were not to learn their grammar and literature under a 
tutor at home the boys went to the school of the grammarian, 
a person of rather higher status than the /udi magister: The 
school was better equipped, although still in the open per- 
gula; maps and perhaps a few busts of the poets embellish- 
ing the walls. Under the edict of Diocletian already men- 
tioned the grammaticus received four times the salary of his 
lowlier colleague. Nevertheless his origin was usually as 
humble, although he sometimes acquired by the quality of his 
teaching a higher respect from his patrons, for a good gram- 
maticus had to be a good scholar and a master of method in 
the teaching of both Greek and Latin. The stress was On 
language and content rather than on literary appreciations 
mythological and historical allusion were explained with un- 
necessary pedantry but with little critical estimation of the 
aesthetic or historical values involved. 

The ideal of a general culture of mind and body made little 
impress on the Roman secondary school. Mathematics an 
science were not part of general education but frills provide: 
for those whose vocational interests demanded them. Music 
was held of little account even by Quintilian, the best 9" 
Roman schoolmasters, except for its usefulness as an aid to the 
understanding of metre, and, in the education of the orato» 


1. Petronius, Satyricon, 58, 7. 
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for its value in teaching modulation of voice and grace of 
gesture. Nor, except as a fashionable accomplishment for the 
gilded youth of the Empire, did gymnastics in the Greek 
sense attract the Romans. With good reason men like Cicero, 
Seneca, and Quintilian despised the debased form of athletic- 
ism they saw in the Hellenistic cities of their time, where pro-. 
fessionalism had replaced the old Greek care of the body ‘for 
the sake of the soul’. Quite apart from this scorn of Hellenist- 

ie decadence the Romans had no place in their educational 

ideal for the systematic cultivation of the body as an art and 

a discipline. Even the earlier Roman insistence on vigorous 

Open-air exercise for boys was weakened as education became 

more vocational and literary. 

But in one respect Roman education in the secondary 
schools was superior to Greek. More restricted in conception 
as it was, it yet performed thoroughly what it set out to do. 
The conscientious grammaticus analysed the text with elabor- 
ate care, explaining idiomatic phrases, syntax, and prosody, 
and did not forget to point the moral of the passage studied. 
The pupil on his part was required to read aloud with good 
expression, to parse the parts of speech, and scan the verse un- 
der a system of rigorous question and answer. This was the 
form of schooling that spread throughout the western empire, 
into Spain, Gaul, and the eastern Mediterranean, and persisted 
into the Dark Ages. And when, in 1410, the humanist Pog- 
gio discovered.a complete manuscript of Quintilian’s Znsti- 

- tutio Oratoria in the monastery of St Gall, a new and portable 
instrument was at hand, sufficiently powerful to lay its im- 
press on school instruction, through several transformations, 
for another four hundred years. There was not à great differ- 
ence in the teaching of Latin and Greek between early nine- 
teenth-century Eton and the schools of imperial Rome. 

* The elementary exercises in rhetoric’in the best grammar 
Schools were amazingly thorough. The boys were trained to 
paraphrase fables and stories from their national history into 
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simple spoken narrative, to develop sententious sayings of © 
poets into themes, to compose imaginary speeches and apply 
them to known situations, in praise of virtuous men or in 
condemnation of the wicked. This elementary training in 
rhetoric was a major part of a schoolboy's moral education; 
for the teacher of grammar was not afraid to perform the 
function of our Sunday school teacher, if we read Homer and 
"Thucydides for the Bible, and the pagan virtues of fortitude, — 
justice and prudence for faith, hope, and charity. Thus the 
boy was prepared for the higher school of the rhetor, the pro- — 
fessor of public speaking, who proceeded with his advanced 
instruction on the assumption that his students had a thorough — 
grounding in Greek and Latin literature. In this higher school 
the students were trained in debate and declamation, in the 
arts of polemical persuasion, in appropriate gesture and in the 
form and style of effective delivery. The subjects for debate 
- were frequently taken from incidents in Roman history but 
in course of time, as we shall see, they became divorced from 
any real situations in the life of Roman youth. The result was 
that the training often lapsed into exercises in clever hair- 
splitting, far removed from the standards laid down by Cicero 
and Quintilian for the training of the orator. 7 


5. The Orbilian Tradition 


The Roman teacher relied very largely on memory and 
repetition for teaching technique. As-far as we can gather from 
literary references to the ways of the schoolmaster, his re- 
action to faulty learning was swift and severe. The can® 
ferula, and the whip, scutica, seem to have been customary 
equipment in the classroom, so much so that the schoolboy 


1. Sce Clark, D. L., Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education. Oxford (Clarendon, 
Press), 1957, Ch. irr. This work gives an admirable account of the details © 
rhetorical education. 
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phrase for withdrawing the hand from the swish of the rod — 
manum subducere ferulae — became a popular term for leaving 
School. Orbilius, known as plagosus, the flogger, mentioned 
by his pupil Horace and also later by Suetonius, became a 
legendary prototype of the flogging schoolmaster. Perhaps 
because his nature was soured by unrequited zeal, for after 
long service he gained more renown than profit, he spent his 
penurious old age in writing bitter comments on the indiffer- 
ence of parents to the teacher's rightful reward.t On occasion 
thrashings took place with some ceremonial, when the victim 
was hoisted on to the shoulders of one of his companions and 
whipped by the máster or his assistant. A. mural decoration 
‘discovered in Pompeii portrays the method employed: the 
master stands in judgement on the left; subdued pupils sit 
meekly on their bench, tablets on knee; a sturdy boy bears the 
weight of the almost naked body of the culprit on his shoul- 
ders, holding down his hands, while another clasps his legs 
about the knees. The many-tailed whip is held high by the 
assistant master. The reader will remember that this is the sort 
of beating the little Kottalos got from his master in the mime 


of Herondas.? 
More comprel 
hundred years late 


ensive accounts come from Ausonius three 
r. Writing from Gaul in the fourth century 


A.D. to his grandson who is about to start school, he placidly 
learn patiently and not to dislike 


enjoins the little boy to d 
his teacher who, Ausonius seems to assume, 15 bound to bea 
grim and terrifying person. He is not to be afraid though the 

nor tremble at the prospect of 


school resounds with blows, o 
punishment as he lies awake in the hours before school. He is. 
to regard as a normal part of study the floürishing cane, the a 


bundle of birches, and the fearsome whip artfully hidden int 
wash-leather; for, the encouraging grandparent adds, pee 
father and mother went through all this-in their d St 


1. Horace, Epistles, 11, i, 70. 
3. Ausonius, Epistles, XVIII, 22 


2. See above, p. 68. 
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Augustine, the contemporary of Ausonius, refers in his Con- 
fessions with much less equanimity to the terrifying experi- 
ences of his schooldays.! Writing in the second half of the 
fourth century the well-known rhetor Libanius refers to the 
pedagogue as the schoolmaster’s partner in making the boy 
do his homework: ‘What the boy gets from the teacher it is 
the pedagogue’s job to preserve for him, by urging him on, 
shouting at him, fetching out the strap, wielding the stick, 
and, by forcing him to do his work, striving to drive into his 
memory the lesson he has heard.’ Clearly the pedagogue was 
an important person in the learning situation. It was he who 
reported to the parents not only on the pupil’s progress but 
on the schoolmaster’s teaching skill.2 : 

There were other encouragements to study. Verrius Flac- 
cus, who had been tutor to the two grandsons of Augustus 
gave prizes for good work in school. Quintilian, too, recom- 
mends prizes and monthly competitions for arranging an 
order of merit in the classes in declamation.? But these highly 
placed schoolmasters were concerned with the sons of the 
wealthy and their comparative affluence made it easier for 
them to enliven the school routine with more acceptable di- 
versions than the rod and the whip. We must therefore assume 
that schooling in republican and imperial Rome and her pro- 
vinces was usually marked with considerable severity. An 
yet few of the punishments here described are unfamiliar tO 
students of nineteenth-century English education. Even the 
elaborate procedure of castigation depicted on the walls of 
Pompeii is not far removed from the public beatings in which 
Dr Keate of Eton so freely indulged. 

Nevertheless, even from the first century of the empire 
doubts were cast on the value of this crude resort to corpora 
punishment, most notably in the work of Quintilian, whose 


1, See Castle, E. B., op. cit., pp. 26-7. 
8. 


2. Oration, lvi 3- Institutio Oratoria, 1, i, 20 
4. See Castle, E. B., op. cit., pp. 272-82. 
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- of their subjects in cruelty and vic 
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views must have influenced the more progressive of his con- 
temporaries towards gentler methods. No doubt parents, too 

who in their homes maintained friendly relationships ah 
their children, supported any mitigation of the incessant 
bawling and flogging in the schoolroom. How far this softer 
pedagogy went it is difficult to say, probably not very far, but 
it was sufficiently in evidence to evoke from Petronius, who 
lived in the first century A.D., scornful criticism of teachers 

who, like fishermen, have to bait their hooks with what they 

know little fishes will eat. He is gravely shocked to hear that 

in some schools children really enjoy themselves — nunc pueri 

in scholis ludunt? Nevertheless, the experiences of Ausonius 

and Augustine suggest that soft pedagogy had made little 

progress up to the fourth century of the Christian era. 


6. Theory and Practice — Cicero, Quintilian, and Plutarch 


We have come a long way from the pietas and gravitas of the 
old Roman home, and further still from the sobriety of early 
which reinforced the reverent upbringing of 
the Roman boy. It is indeed remarkable that the two great 
teachers of Graeco-Roman times, Cicero and Quintilian, 
the first amidst the bloody faction strife of 
the times of Marius and Sulla, the second in the vicious period - 
of the early empire when emperors excelled the most profligate 
e. But it was these two men, 
tilian the schoolmaster, who 
best in the later Roman edu- 


Roman society 


Cicero the statesman and Quin! 
set the standard for all that was 
cational ideal. It will therefore be profitable to measure the 
s we have seen to exist in the Roman schools 
very different men, both 
e the highest moral and 


actual condition 
against the standards. of these two 
of whom were concerned to preserv 
intellectual levels in Roman education- 


1. See p. 139+ 2. Petronius, Satyricon, 111, 2-4 
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If Cicero (106—43 B.C.) was but mildly interested in the task 
of the schoolmaster, he was profoundly concerned to fortify 
public life by preparing men of character and intelligence for 
public service. All his own training led him to seek an answer 
in the education of the orator. In his great work on this sub- 
ject, the De Oratore, published in 55 B.c., he places before his 
contemporaries a view of man and of education higher than 
had yet appeared in Rome. He leaves us in no doubt regard- 
ing his belief in the family as the source of all fruitful educa- 
tion, when, four years after the publication of the De Oratore, 
he writes in De Republica: 


I ask you to listen to me not as one ignorant of Greek customs 
nor as one who prefers their ways; but as a Roman citizen, who 
thanks to his father's care has had a liberal education and who has 
loved study from boyhood, yet owes niore to experience and to the 
lessons of the home than to books.! 1 


Here Cicero is referring to what the Romans called educa- 
tio, the rearing of children, not to instruction in letters for 
which they used the word institutio. He is concerned to show 
that education begins with the intimate relationships of the 
home and that paternal admonition and example are the 
foundations of manly character. But the quotation is also in- 
structive in indicating the threefold source of Cicero's inspira- 

-tion— the home, his thirty years experience of political life in 
the forum, and his profound and loving study of Greek 
philosophy. His outlook is that of Isocrates. The great work 
of Cicero was his attempt to unite the best of Greek culture 
with the practical virtues of his own countrymen: * We must 
turn to our fellow countrymen for virtue and for our culture 
to the Greeks." * The result of this attempt is the De Oratore; 
‘a masterpiece which may not unfairly be called the orator's 
programme of educational reform; an appeal to the younger 
generation to imitate the example which he had set them, and 


1. De Republica, 1, xxii, 36. 2. De Oratore, 111, 137- 
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to aim at a wider culture than was usual in contemporary Ro- 
man society’. In the process Cicero created something new ` 
and peculiarly his own by humanizing the sterner Roman 
virtues into the noble ideal of humanitas. 

As we read his programme for the making of an orator, the 
word Aumanitas occurs repeatedly, freshening the whole of 
his discourse with the force of a new ideal. It is not easy to 
define exactly the full significance of the term. It has a warmer 
and wider meaning than paedeia, its nearest Greek equivalent, 
and our own word ‘humanity’ only partially reveals its depth. 
Humanitas imparts to Roman gravitas the gentler virtues of 
courtesy, human kindliness, intellectual grace, and moral 
refinement. The educated man is not merely the man skilled 
in thetoric or the facile orator, although facility in public 
speaking is a mark of education, nor is he a man who has 
learnt much in the realms of philosophy and science. The truly 
cultured man is all these things, but also he has to be ‘a man 
in all that is most human, and to be human in his relations 
with other men’. Thus the orator becomes the ideally edu- 
cated man only if he is also a philosopher capable of bringing 
to bear on the conduct of public affairs the most relevant parts 
of human knowledge and the highest standards of human con- 
duct. Cicero’s ideal takes us far beyond Cato’s conception of 
the orator as ‘the good man skilled in speech’. Cato was 
the last Roman of the old school; Cicero was attempting to 
graft grace, knowledge, wisdom, and technique on to this 
good old stock. : 

The Ciceronian ideal largely informs the writings of 
Quintilian, whose long work on the education of the 
orator, Znstitutio Oratoria, was published about A-D. 95. 
But Quintilian's mind moves on a lower plane. Cicero 
would have the orator be a philosopher; Quintilian has no 
such desire, for like many practical men he suspects armchair 


theories. 


1, Gwynn, A., op. cit., p. 81. 2. Gwynn, A., op. cit., p. 120. 
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My aim, then, is the education of the perfect orator. The first 
essential is that he should be a good man, and consequently we 
demand of him not merely the possession of exceptional gifts of 
speech, but of all the excellences of character as well. For I will not 
admit that the principles of upright and honourable living should, 
as some have held, be regarded as the peculiar concern of philo- 
sophy. The man who can really play his part as a citizen and is 
capable of meeting the demands both of public and private business, 
the man who can guide a state by his counsels, give it a firm basis by 
his legislation and purge its vices by his decisions as a judge, is 
assuredly no other than the orator. 


For twenty years Quintilian had been professor of rhetoric 
at Rome, the first to hold the chair of rhetoric created by 
Vespasian. He was one of the few favoured teachers of his time, 
enjoying imperial favour, wide renown, and also a handsome 
salary. No Roman was better fitted for the task of writing on 
Roman education. In twelve books, written in retirement to- 
wards the end of a long life, he prescribes what he regards as 
the best education for the Roman boy of the wealthy classes 
among whom most of his working life had been passed. The 
sentiments expressed in the above quotation indicated his 
conviction that the standatds of public life still needed an in- 
fusion of the Ciceronian ideal, although his own expression 
of it is narrower than his master would have approved. Quin- 
tilian’s Institutes is the work not only of the most successful 
schoolmaster of his time, but of a man of probity and practi- 
cal wisdom, the sort of person we should regard today as a 
first-rate headmaster of a public school of ‘healthy moral tone, 
high standards of intellectual performance, and slightly con- 
servative tradition. He is also typically Roman, for we search 
his writings in vain for any philosophy that brings us face to 
face with the ultimate purposes of education with which the 
greatest Greek writers have inspired mankind. The Jnstitutio 
Oratoria is a practical and sometimes prosaic treatise, but it 


1. Institutio Oratoria, 1, 9-10. 
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distils a generous humanity and brings us close up to the 
problems of the classroom. 

, Unfortunately Quintilian's major concern with the educa- 
tion of the upper classes results in his assuming that the early 
years of education will have taken place under family tutors. 
Hence the duties of the /udi magister are not mentioned. This 
omission is to some extent covered by his careful advice on the 
proper conduct of education in the home. The nurse, he says, 
must be of good character and have good and correct speech, - 
for the child will first imitate her words; 1 the child's paedogo- 
gus should be either an educated man or one who realizes the 
limits of his own education, for foolish men may end in giv- 
ing ‘a thorough dose of their own folly to the child*.? Literary 
instruction, like training in morals can begin before the age of 
seven, and it had best be in Greek. But Quintilian is tender 
with childhood: : 

Iam not so blind to differences of age as to think that the very 
young should be forced on prematurely or even given real work to 
do. Above all things we must take care that the child, whois not yet 
old enough to love his studies, does not come to hate them.... His 
studies must be made an amusement: he must be questioned and 
praised and taught to rejoice when he has done well; sometimes, 
too, when he refuses instruction, it should be given to some other to 
excite his envy, at times also he must be engaged in competition and 
should be allowed to believe himself successful more often than not, 
while he should be encouraged to do his best by such rewards as 
may appeal to his tender years. 

After detailed instruction on the way to teach the alphabet 
and the value of committing short passages to memory, . 

' Quintilian discusses the pros and cons of home and school 
education. He is aware of the moral dangers of school life, but 
he points out that morals can be corrupted at home also, that 

‘privacy will provide equal opportunity for sin’ as the E 

pany of bad companions. Here Quintilian makes some shrew 


i i . 1, i, 20, 
1. 1 i, 5. 2.1, i, 8. $355 
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observations on the spoiling tendencies of the wealthy home 
without standards: ‘We spoil them from the cradle. That soft 
upbringing which we call kindness, saps all the sinews both 
of mind and body . . . we train their palates before we teach 
their lips to speak. They grow up in litters. If they set foot to 
earth, they are supported by the hands of attendants on either 
side. . . . Every dinner party is loud with foul songs and things 
are presented to their eyes which we should blush to speak. 
Hence springs habit, and habit in time becomes second na- 
ture.’ 1 With such possibilities in mind it is not surprising that 
he recommends ‘the broad daylight of a respectable school to 
the solitude and obscurity of a private education’. Bearing 
always in mind that the object even of early training is the 
making of the good orator, he illustrates the value of school 
“society in fostering self-confidence and the stimulating effect 
of emulation and competition. Masters are reminded that 
‘vessels with narrow mouths will not receive liquids if too 
much is poured into them"? Memory and imitation are the 
means by which knowledge is acquired, but Quintilian is 
careful to point out that the boy must imitate only what 
he is taught, and must not be allowed to mimic the weaknesses 
of either teacher or companions. The merely clever child is not 
to be encouraged to display his little accomplishments, for 
precocity is a shallow growth, ‘progress soon stops and our 
admiration withers away’. 

Quintilian’s views on discipline reveal a far greater under- 
standing of boy nature than seems to have been common 
among the teachers of his day. He takes his stand on the pro- 
position that “study depends on the good will of the student, 
a quality that cannot be secured by compulsion.’ 4 Hence he 
commends holidays because relaxation brings greater energy 
to study, and also games because it is the nature of young 
things to play, and because a boy who is ‘in a continual state of 
depression is never likely to show alertness of mind in his 


1. I, ii, 6-8. 2. 1, li, 29. 3.1, iii, 5. 4.1, ili, 8. 
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work’. Nevertheless the bait of holidays is to be used with 

moderation. These reflections on the interplay of work and 
- relaxation are a good example of an intelligent and observant 

schoolmaster making practical use of his experience. 

More interesting is Quintilian's affirmation of children's 
natural capacity to contribute to their own development, 
given reasonably good teachers and a healthy home environ- 
ment. There is no child so young, he says, who is unable to 
distinguish between right and wrong. From this assumption 
he goes on to declare that character.is best moulded *when it 
is still guiltless of deceit and most susceptible to instruction: 
for once a bad habit has become ingrained it is easier to break 
than to bend. There must be no delay, then, in warning a boy 
that his actions must be unselfish, honest, self-controlled.’ * 
Like Plato and Aristotle he believes in the primary importance 
of developing right attitudes of mind and healthy bodily 
habits in early childhood; and we may judge from his stric- 
tures on the wealthy indulgent home that he is not at all sure 
that his pupils come to him from a background where such 


conditions are assured. 
Quintilian’s attitude to corporal punishment is well known. 
The fact that he refers to it as ‘the regular custom’ makes his 
comprehensive condemnation of flogging all the more re- 
markable; but there is little evidence, either in his day or 
later when his Jnstitutio became the text-book of school- 
masters in the later empire and Renaissance, that this part of 
"his admonition was taken much to heart. Let the master speak 


for himself: 

I disapprove of flogging, although it is the regular custom and 
meets with the approval of Chrysippus? because in the first place it 
is a disgraceful form of punishment and fit only for slaves, and isin 
any case an insult, as i if you imagine its infliction at 


you will realize, e i 
a later age. Secondly, if a boy is so insensible to instruction that 


-I. I, iii, 12. 


2. A Greek philosopher of the Stoic school who lived 282-206 B-C- 
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reproof is useless, he will, like the worst type of slave, merely be- 
come hardened to blows. Finally, there will be absolutely no need 
of such punishment if the master is a thorough disciplinarian. As it 
is, we try to make amends for the boy’s paedagogus, not by forcing, 
him to do what is right, but by punishing him for not doing what is 
right. And though you may compel a child with blows, what are 
you to do with him when he is a young man no longer amenable to 
such threats and confronted with tasks of far greater difficulty? 
Moreover when children are beaten, pain or fear frequently have 
results of which it is not pleasant to speak and which are likely sub- 
sequently to be a source of shame, a shame which unnerves and 
depresses the mind and leads the child to shun and loathe the light. 
Further if inadequate care is taken in the choices of respectable 
governors and instructors, I blush to mention the shameful abuse 
which scoundrels sometimes make of their right to administer 
corporal punishment or the opportunity not infrequently offered to 
others by the fear thus caused in the victims. I will not linger on 
this subject; it is more than enough if I have made my meaning 
clear. I will content myself with saying that children are helpless and 


easily victimized, and that therefore no one should be given un- 
limited power over them.1 


Of Quintilian’s views on general classroom discipline we 
haye a picture in the second book of the Institutio, where he 
discusses the education of boys of middle adolescence who 
have already passed on to the school of the rhetor. First he 
prescribes the correct deportment of the teacher. He must be 
strict but not severe, genial but not familiar, ‘for austerity will 
make him unpopular, while familiarity breeds contempt’. He 
must control his temper, teach without affectation but with 
unremitting industry, making continuous but not extravagant 
demands on his class, probing with questions those who sit in 
silence in the hope of escaping his eye. Praise must be neither 
grudging nor too generous, and above all he must refrain 
from sarcasm and abuse, ‘for teachers whose rebukes seem to 
imply positive dislike discourage industry’2 


1.1, iii, 14-17. 2. 11, ii, 5-8. 
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| The teaching of rhetoric must have given ample opportun- 
ity for the bored older schoolboy to let off steam by uncritical 
and noisy applause, for it was the practice in Greek and 
Roman schools to declaim in class as part of their training in 
oratory. It must have required a very competent disciplinar- 
ian to maintain a reasonably quiet classroom in such circum- 
stances, which no doubt partly accounts for the master’s 
frequent recourse to the rod. Quintilian’s picture of boys 
stooping forward ready to spring to their feet’ to register 
their applause of the last speaker, or to answer the question to 
which they have the answer, is not unfamiliar to modern 
teachers. This he strongly deprecates: “young men should be 
temperate in manifesting their approval ... the worst form of 
politeness is that of mutual and indiscriminate applause ... un- 
worthy of a decently disciplined school’. The remedy is for 
the pupils to keep their eyes fixed on the teacher's face so that 
they may learn ‘to distinguish between what is praise-worthy 


and what is not’.+ 
It seems to have been customary in some schools for youn- 


ger and older boys to sit together. The disparity in age would 
sometimes be considerable, for a boy might pass on to the 
school of the rhetor as early as fourteen years of age and stay 
till he was nineteen or twenty. Quintilian obviously regards 
this mixing of boys aga dangerous practice and urges school- 
masters to separate the young boys from the more mature “to - 
avoid not only the actual charge of corruption but the merest 
suspicion of it.’ * Similarly he lays great stress on the parent’s 
responsibility for choosing a schoolmaster ‘free from the 
manifest taint of immorality’, a rather negative qualification it 
is true, but the moral credentials of teachers in Rome as in 
Greece were measured on a somewhat lower scale than would 
satisfy us today. Quintilian emphatically declares that unless 
the schoolmaster himself is a good man all his golden precepts 
for the right education of youth will ayail nothing. 


I. II, ii, 9-12. 2. Il, ii, 14. 
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We read these eminently sensible and practical admonitions 
of Quintilian with approval and place him among the ranks of 
the best schoolmasters, but when we seek for profounder re- 
flections on the greater theme of edycation, we are disap- 
pointed. This paucity of philosophic foundations is a measure 
both of the man and his subject. It is typical of the Roman 
capacity for applying genius to immediate ends: good men 
skilled in speech are needed for service to the state; let us 
therefore direct our educational techniques to the making of 
good orators. Here Quintilian is revealed as a much smaller 
man than Isocrates or Cicero, much more limited, much more 
Roman, so much less touched by the humanizing power of 
Greece. Cicero would have orators be philosophers, taking the 
whole realm of history and science into their philosophy. 
There is little of this comprehensive conception of culture in 
Quintilian, and hence we find only the lightest emphasis on 
the educating and disciplinary power of the content of learn- 
ing so highly prized by the Greeks. History, to Polybius the 
object lesson for political and moral conduct, and to the Ro- 
mans of Cato's day a source of noble example to youth, was to 
Quintilian merely ‘a rich store of examples’, useful to the art 
of the orator but of little intrinsic value. He says much in 
praise of music and the high regard in which it was held by 
the ancients, but no place is found for j in his curriculum ex- 

` cept as an aid to eloquence and fine gesture? For Quintilian 
geometry is not a discipline as it was to Plato, but a valuable 
accessory to legal argument.3 Apart from the excellent reasons 
already given for the value of games Quintilian is typically 
Roman in his disregard of gymnastics as a part of education- 

Nevertheless, Quintilian’s governing faith that an orator 
must be a good man, that no brilliance of intellect will com- 
pensate for absence of moral virtue, his humane observations 
on the rearing of children, his persistent practicality which 
kept his precepts always within the range of any good school- 


1. xu, lv, 1. 2.1, X, 9-33. 3: 1; X, 34-49- 
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master, place him high among the great teachers. And the 
purity of his own family life gave him the right to preach to 
others. 

Quintilian's older contemporary Seneca (4 B.c.—4.D. 65) the 
chief literary figure of the age of Nero, was a Stoic moralist 
who gave some thought to the education of the young. The 
elder Cato is his ideal father, severe but unsparing of affection- 
ate oversight, wisely choosing a pedagogue gifted with stoical 
calm, a man worthy of imitation and capable of guiding chil- 
dren between the extremes of liberty and servitude. Children, 
says Seneca, should be neither humiliated nor over praised, - 
but encouraged with a'moderation that never descends into 
the flattery that engenders conceit. A child whose tears have 
always been wiped away by an indulgent mother, who is 
allowed to have his own way with his tutor, is ill-prepared for 
the shocks of a hard world. Nothing makes a child ill-tem- 
pered so much as ‘a soft and coddling bringing up.’ * 

Seneca develops an elaborate theory of punishment which 
he applies to children as well as adults. To punish is a duty 
laid on parents, but it must be tempered by equity and 
reasonableness, never administered in anger, always adjusted 
to the personality of the offender and to the circumstances in 
which the fault has been committed. These principles are sup- 
ported by the reminder that a good judge condemns wrong 
deeds but does not hate the wrong doer, and that punishment 
isa means to reform not an act of vengeance. Thus, for Seneca, 
ment is an important means of forming character when 
d sense and when it is completely dissociated 
uintilian he has little use for corporal 
rt to force is a confession of the 
Nevertheless, his is a stern regime 
istent with the best practice 


punish: 
used with goo 
from anger. Like Q 
punishment because reso 
failure of reasonableness. 
for children, but thoroughly cons 
of the best Roman fathers. 
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Like a true Stoic Seneca pours scorn on the violent activi- 
ties of the gymnasium. Physical exercise he regards as good 
only when it is a servant to the activity of the mind, a refresh- 
ment that gives temporary relief from strenuous mental work. 
Too much attention to muscle building, like excessive eating 
and drinking, exhausts the mind and renders it incapable of 
arduous thinking. He prefers walking, and was an enthusiastic 
walker himself, for this moderate exercise, he found, gives re- 
pose to the spirit, preparing the mind for further exertion. 

The views of Plutarch on the rearing of the young hardly 
find a place in a discussion of Roman education for he was a 
Greek, and thoroughly Greek in his sympathies and training. 
Nevertheless, his essay on The Education of Children! in his 
Moralia, written about the same time as Quintilian's Znsei- 
tutio, presents an interesting cosmopolitan view of education 
at this time. It is an excursion into the educational field bya 
humane scholar who must have been familiar with the home 
and school practices of his day. Although he could have se- 
cured a high place among the scholars of the capital Plutarch 
preferred his native Chaeronea, where he passed a life of quiet 
civic usefulness combined with intense literary industry. He 
was primarily a moralist; even in his work on the lives of the 
great Greeks and Romans the moral interest is dominant. His 
aim was always to give some moral guidance to an age that 
wes teeming with philosophies but which lacked spiritual 
certainty. 

As we should expect from the author of the Lives, his ad- 
miration for the great men of the past leads him to place the 
example of parents high among the influences that lead to 
good character in the young; fathers ought to ‘make them- 
selves a manifest example to their children, so that the latter, 
by looking at their fathers’ lives as at a mirror, may be deterred 
from disgraceful words and deeds’2 He refers with scorn to 


_ 1. There are doubts as to Plutarch’s authorship. 
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those fathers who choose their most reliable slaves for mana- 
gers of farms and stewards in their counting houses, while 
those who are useless for posts of responsibility are allowed 
to train their children. On the contrary only men of proven 
character are capable of teaching boys to practise the simple 
life, to hold the tongue in check, to conquer anger, and to con- 
trol the hands. Hope of reward and fear of punishment are the 
spurs to good behaviour ‘for the one renders men more eager 
for honourable pursuits while the other makes them averse 
to base actions’! And Plutarch, like Quintilian, has little 
place for corporal punishment in the training of youth: 
‘children ought to be led to honourable practices by means 
of encouragement and reasoning and most certainly not by 
blows or ill-treatment, for it surely is agreed that these are 
more fitted for slaves than for the free-born; for so they grow 
numb and shudder at their tasks, partly from the pain of blows, 
partly from the degradation.’ * Nevertheless it is better that 
fathers should be quick tempered than sullen, “since a hostile 
and irreconcilable spirit is no small proof of animosity towards 
children’. 

Plutarch confesses that he halts between two opinions on 
the vexed question of boy friendships. He is influenced by the 
views of the Greek philosophers, Socrates and Plato for ex- 
ample, who sanctioned virtuous love between older and 
younger youth on the grounds that such admiring affection 
was a stimulus to learning and brave deeds. He finally decides 
that fathers should drive away those who are merely lovers of 
outward beauty but ‘admit without reserve those who are 
lovers of the soul". So, while insisting on careful vigilance, 
he pleads for a tolerance to youthful error tempered with 
strict admonition: * As physicians, by mixing bitter drugs with 
sweet syprups, have found that the agreeable taste gains ac- 


cess for what is beneficial, so fathers should combine the 
and at one time 


abruptness of their rebuke with mildness, 
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grant some licence to the desires of their children and slacken 
the reins a little, and then at another time draw them tight". 
The high priority which Plutarch gives to philosophy in 
the scheme of studies reveals the great contrast between his 
views and Roman education at this time. The boy is to get a 
taste of general education, and special care must be given to 
physical training, but philosophy he should honour above all 
else, ‘for it is a fine thing to voyage about and view many 
cities, but profitable to dwell only in the best’. Philosophy for 
Plutarch is the ‘head and fount of all education’, the study 
that gives meaning and power to all the disciplines to which 
youth has to be subjected, that imparts grace and direction to 
the practical life and deepens the quality of personal relation- 
ships. Plutarch’s eulogy is worth quoting as an indication of 
what the Roman boy missed and what he was seldom taught to 
appreciate. But it is doubtful whether philosophy would have 
been presented to him in a form which would have fulfilled 
Plutarch’s hopes, or indeed, whether the pursuit of such studies 
in adolescence could ever work the miracle claimed for them: 


Through philosophy ... it is possible to attain knowledge of 
what is honourable and what is shameful, what is just and what is 
unjust, what, in brief, is to be chosen and what to be avoided, how a 
man must bear himself in his relations with the gods, with his 
parents, with his elders, with the laws, with strangers, with those in 
authority, with friends, with women, with children, with servants; 
that one ought to reverence the gods, to honour one’s parents, to 
respect one’s elders, to be obedient to the laws, to yield to those in 
authority, to love one’s friends, to be chaste with women, to be 
affectionate with children, and not to be overbearing with slaves; 
and, most important of all, not to be overjoyful at success or over- 
much distressed at misfortune, nor to be dissolute in pleasures, nor 
impulsive and brutish in temper. ... I regard as perfect, so far as men 
can be, those who are able to combine and mingle political capacity 
with philosophy; and I am inclined to think that these are secure in 
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the possession of two things which are of the greatest good: a life 
useful to the world in their public position, and calm and un- 
troubled life in the pursuit of philosophy.! 


"These are the practical uses of philosophy for Plutarch, and 
the reasons why he placed its study so high among the in- 
fluences that make for good character. It is a typical instance 
of Greek faith in the disciplinary value of the content of in- 
struction, as distinct from the disciplines derived from exter- 
nal compulsion and from keeping the student's nose close to 
the grindstone of grammar. 


7. Decline of the Ciceronian Ideal 


It is not easy to form reliable judgements on a system of edu- 
cation which covered a period of over five centuries, in which 
' so much that was good mingled with so much that was arti- 
ficial, where almost every noble beginning seemed to drift to 
some ignoble or ineffective end, and where so great a gap 
existed between the best theory and the common practice. 
But in any criticism we may level against the inadequacies of 
discipline and intellectual training in the Roman schools, we 
must remember that the great qualities of Roman civilization 
persisted long enough to leave their impression on a vast area 
of the ancient world. Among much that was unattractive there 
was yet a grandeur of conception that commands our ad- 
miration. 
Rome’s real historical achievement was not the creation of 
a new civilization but the establishment of Hellenistic culture 
from the African desert to England's Roman wall. She so 
organized this world under her law and justice that the values 
of Hellenism were not lost to Western Europe. In the pre- 
servation of this work the schools played their part. In Africa, 
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Gaul, Britain, and Eastern Europe the schools of the gram- 
marian and rhetor carried on, and when the soldiers of Islam 
passed over the southern, eastern, and western shores of the 
Mediterranean it was Arab civilization that preserved the 
Greek philosophers from final oblivion. It was not the civiliza- 
tion of Periclean Athens that was saved; but, as Bertrand 
Russell aptly remarks, *in a world of war and destruction, 
quantity is, in the long run, almost as important as quality, and 
quantity was due to Rome". 

Nevertheless in every part of Graeco-Roman education 
there was a steady decline from the best standards of Quin- 
tilian’s day, both in the schools and in the Roman home. We 
yield, therefore, a qualified respect to the old ideals of filial 
piety, obedience, and reverence which have made the family 

' education of early Rome one of the finer traditions in the his- 
tory of the upbringing of youth. We must recognize also that 
its limitations rendered some modification inevitable if educa- 
tion was to cope with the demands of an increasingly complex 
civilization in which forensic ability was the avenue to ad- 
vancement. But it is sad to reflect that so great a people could 
do no better than to build on these sound foundations an edu- 
cational practice so unworthy of their best traditions, 

It is depressing, for instance, to see the gradual usurpation 
of the old domestic training in Roman virtue by the trite 
maxims known as sententiae, which the children learnt by 
heart from teachers who believed that copybook phrases 
would make good Roman citizens. These sententiae, culled 
from the wisdom of Roman writers and written up ina school 
text-book, were a poor substitute for the example of a good 
father.? The rot began, then, in the primary school with a di- 
vorce between home and school, between precept and prac- 
tice. This was the first’ failure in the moral training of the 
Roman boy. And having lost the care of his father he was 
given over to pedagogue and schoolmaster, men whose status 


I. Op. cit., p. 306, 2. See Gwynn, A., Op. cit., pp. 158-60. 
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forbade respect. With some reason Warde Fowler says: “The 
Roman schoolboy needed someone to believe in, someone to 
whom to be wholly loyal; the very same overpowering need 
which was so obvious in the political world of Rome in the 
last century B.C.’ ! Even though the great Cicero expresses his 
gratitude to his own father, and for a time undertakes the 
educational supervision of his son and nephew, there is little 
evidence that he gave much time to the task. Like most fathers 
at that time and since, he was too busy. 

Carcopino is almost violent in his criticism of popular 
education in the early years of the Christian era: 


On the whole we are compelled to admit that at the: most 
glorious period of the empire the schools entirely failed to fulfil the 
duties which we expect of our schools today. They undermined in- 
stead of strengthened the children’s morals; they mishandled the 
children’s bodies instead of developing them; and if they succeeded 
in furnishing their minds with a certain amount of information, they 
were not calculated to perform any loftier or nobler task. The 


pupils left school with the heavy luggage of a few practical and 
laboriously acquired and of so little value 


that in the fourth century Vegetius could not take for granted that 
new recruits for the army would be literate enough to keep the 
books of their corps. Instead of happy memories, serious and 
fruitful ideas, any sort of intellectual curiosity vital to later life, 
school children carried away the gloomy recollection of years 
wasted in senseless, stumbling repetitions punctuated by savage 
punishments. Popular education then in Rome was a failure? 


commonplace notions 


This criticism may be well founded, but it is only fair to re- 
member that it could have been levelled at many educational 
practices in Western Europe and Great Britain during the next 


fifteen centuries. The vigour of our criticism is really a 
1. Fowler, W. Warde. Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. London 
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measure of our disappointment that the Romans, who were 
great in so many ways, could not have done better with their 
children. The reason for this failure must be sought, as it al- 
ways must be, in the realm of moral values. The Romans 
after Cicero's day were not generally concerned to examine 
the place of education in a healthy society. 

The schools of the grammarians, too, were by no means 
models of literary or moral education. The grammaticus was 
concerned with grammar and style, very little with the con- 
tent of great poetry, or with the proper study of history, and 
his obsessive reverence for the older, especially Greek, authors 
condemned the schools to an arid conservatism. Even Cicero 
and Virgil were little used until they had become sufficiently 
‘classical’ to warrant respect. There was no training in literary 
criticism, little attempt to sift fact from fancy; only among the 
best teachers was literature a medium for imparting spiritual 
values which might have had a lasting effect on a young man's 
attitude to life. Of what we and the Greeks call a general edu- 
cation there was little or none — no philosophy, no history or 
geography, and no science, for their own sake. Carcopino 
condemns the grammar school for its remoteness from life 
and for the triviality of its attitudes to learning: 


The Roman grammarian had dipped into everything without 
studying any subject thoroughly, and his pupils in their turn did 
nothing more than flutter over the surface of the knowledge en- 
shrined in Greek literature; mythology where this was necessary in 
order to understand poetic legend; music where the metres de- 
pended on the odes or the choruses; geography enough to follow 
Ulysses in the tribulations of his return home; history without 
which many passages of the Aeneid would have been unintelligible; 
astronomy when a star rose or set to the cadence of a verse; mathe- 
matics in so far as they bore on music and astronomy. Blinded by an 
excess of practical common sense, and with an eye always fixed on 
immediate profit, the Roman saw no long-term usefulness in dis- 
interested research; they did not understand its value; they did not 
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feel its attraction; they made a collection of the results research had 
achieved, and lifted science ready-made into their books, without 
feeling any need to increase it or even to verify it 


In the schools of rhetoric the decline from Cicero’s stand- 
ards was even more tragic. Because oratory demanded ex- 
empla, that is, examples from history to press home a point in 
debate, and because the true study of history had been neg- 
lected in the grammar school, Valerius Maximus writing in 
the reign of Tiberius, produced a book of predigested history 
entitled Memorable Sayings and Doings, ‘to spare those who 
want to learn the lessons of history the trouble of prolonged 
researches’. This is the rhetorician’s final response to Cicero's 
requirement that the orator should be a student of philosophy 
and history. Like the sententiae of the primary school, the ex- 
empla of the schools of rhetoric are another instance of the 
barrier erected by unimaginative minds between learning and 
the moral disciplines to be derived from the right study of the 
right things under good teachers. 

"rhe exempla were only excelled in artificiality by the con- 
troversiae, which were imaginary lawsuits based on fantastic 
situations devised to give scope to the facile eloquence of 
teacher and student? Here was education, as Seneca put it, 
‘for the classroom, not for life’ — non vitae sed scholae discimus. 
This judgement on current trends was expressed as early as 
the first half of the first century of the Christian era. Some of 
the teachers of rhetoric were no more than clever jugglers 
with words. Quintilian is one of the great exceptions, and it is 
difficult not to regard his work as a strenuous effort to arrest 
the decline in intellectual and moral standards which con- 
tinued steadily to the end of the empire. One of the causes of 
this decline lay in the decreasing value of political oratory in 
an authoritarian regime where the debates of the Forum, 
which had tested qualities of character as well as forensic skill, 
2. See Gwynn, A., op. Cit., p. 172- 
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were no longer a vital part of public life. The orator's activi- 
ties were confined to the law courts with the consequence that 
oratory declined into rhetoric. But even more insidious was 
the debasing intellectual result of this absorption in the art of 
the rhetorician: 


More and more the world of reality was left behind; master and 
pupil were no longer guided by the necessities of actual life, by the 
force which controls all genuine and living rhetoric, the wish to 
persuade the wills of men who have to act. The audience whom the 
rhetor had in view was no longer the jury or the public assembly, 
but a gathering of cultivated and perhaps rather A/asés people, who 
came not to learn what they ought to do but to be pleased by a dis- 
play of mental agility. ... Rhetoric came to represent quite as much 
a habit of mind as the rules of a definite art. And as a mental 
tendency ... it had disastrous effects on intellectual progress.! 


We may attribute this intellectual and moral decay partly 
to the inhibiting influence of an authoritarian state, partly to 
the conceit of merely clever men that wisdom would die with 
them, partly also to the unenterprising attitude of teachers 
who are always prone to remain satisfied with conventional 
routine. Yet these were but symptoms of a greater weakness — 
the absence of any informing ideal of moral excellence either 
in the schools or in Roman society. Stoicism, the noblest as- 
pect of Roman philosophy, did, indeed, engage the best minds 
and produce men of high character. But it proclaimed an 
ethic of resignation based on reason, appealing to the intel- 
lectually gifted rather than to the generality of men. Yet the 
age demanded more than a philosophy attractive to those few 
who were already virtuous. It needed a faith with emotive and 
revolutionary appeal, capable of undermining indifference, of 
exposing superficiality, of giving direction. But on all these 
counts the classical tradition had failed or, rather, the Romans 
had betrayed the best in the classical tradition; by looking 
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backwards to a great past, ever more remote and unreal as 
time passed, by subsisting on the accumulated stores of an- 
cestral achievement, whose greatness they appreciated with 
diminishing understanding, the leaders of the young deprived 
them of a future. Here was yet another instance of the truth 
that moral training in school avails little unless it is reinforced 
by firmly held moral values in adult society. This condition no 
longer prevailed in the life of the Roman boy. In the school, 
in the home, and in the occupations of cultivated men, serious 
living was sacrificed to form, humanitas to style. The happy 
situation in which home rearing and school instruction had 
been nourished by a confident and healthy community life had 


long since disappeared. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
JUDEA 


1. God and Man 


THERE is nothing in Hebrew thinking that encourages man 
to ‘make himself’, no ideal of paideia or humanitas that will 
enable him to shape his own perfection. In the Jewish cosmos 
God, not man, is the measure of all things: 


What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
Or the son of man that thou visitest him? 


Job's uncomforting visitor extends the psalmist's notion of 
the littleness of man to its imaginable limits: 


Behold even the moon hath no brightness, 
And the stars are not pure in his sight: 
How much less man, that is a worm! 

And the son of man, which is a worm. 


It is not self-sufficiency but dependence that man has to learn; 
not his superb powers but his limitations that he has to re- 
cognize. The growth and refinement of this conception is as- 
tonishingly different from anything in Greek or Roman his- 
tory. The finest part of Hebrew thought developed from no 
self-conscious achievement in arms, philosophy, or art, but 
from the consciousness of human sin and the experience of 
national catastrophe. 

As their psalms bear witness the Jews were especially gifted 
in the art of expressing religious experience. But they never 
isolated religion from life. From the earliest times personal 
and social morality are dominant themes in their writings. The 
first sin is to betray God — “Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me’; the second is betrayal of one's neighbour — ‘thou 
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shalt not covet’. The nation can likewise sin, by a corporate 
betrayal of its allegiance to Jahweh. The Hebrews were, in 
fact, among the first peoples to identify religion with morality. 
We must rid ourselves completely of the view, incidentally 
one of the many evidences of our debt to Israel, that this is an 
obvious association. Far from it. For thousands of years re- 
ligion and morality were quite unrelated. The first was pri- 
marily propitiation of the god; the second an affair of social 
organization. No Greek or Roman so fully identified God 
with his personal conduct as did the Jew. The Greeks and 
Romans were too uncertain about God to do that. A. hundred 
years before Homer's gods were sporting with their ladies on 
Olympus, setting a shocking example to mortal men, Nathan, 
that grand prophet of Israel was striding in upon his royal 
master and condemning him for a sin that would have been 
part of the daily round of Zeus. He does not mince his words: 
“Thou art the man ... wherefore hast thou despised the com- 
mandments of the Lord?’ God and morality are part of the 
“bundle of life’, and it is with God and human behaviour that 
Jewish education is concerned. 

Throughout the biblical period of Jewish history two 
groups of men represented the two streams of religious de- 
velopment in the nation — the priests and the prophets. Each 
was necessary to the establishment of the Hebrew religion, the 
first to organize it, the second to raise it from a cult to a uni- 
versal faith. It is quite wrong to assume an essential opposi- 
tion between these two types of religious leader. They must 
be regarded as performing complementary not opposing 
functions. The priest represented organized religion; he was 
the official mediator between the people and Jahweh, the con- 
troller of ritual, liturgy, and formal worship, and of all the 
mysterious ‘know-how’ associated with a cult. His influence 
was conservative, in the true sense of the word, to preserve 
forms and pass them on from generation to generation. The 
prophet, on the other hand, was not a stabilizer but a 
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reformer, a spiritual leader, and often a political leader. Samuel 
is the earliest example of the prophet, and emerges as a priestly 
character with strong moral and political convictions. He. 
founds the Jewish monarchy, and no self-respecting prophet 
ever let a Hebrew king forget this. We have already observed 
the qualities of Nathan as a moralist, and should note that 
the part he plays as prophet-politician after David’s death is 
equally successful — Solomon, the love-child of David and 
Bath-sheba, is placed securely on his father’s throne. And 
Elijah, a tremendous character, surges like a whirlwind across 
the Judean stage, making and unmaking kings according to 
the word of the Lord. 

Prompting all these political machinations of the earlier 
prophets was the conviction that Jahweh must be served. The 
theme continues on a rising ethical plane. Amos, the first writ- 
ing prophet, cries out against the racketeers who lie upon 
ivory beds and eat the lambs out of the flock, that turn aside 
the needy from the gate, which was the village seat of justice.! 
The note of judgement is never absent: ‘let judgement roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a never failing stream’.? 
The third Isaiah preached his great sermon on social obliga- 
tion, on the duty of the rich man to deal out his bread to the 
hungry and to remove the yoke of Oppression; he dreamed of 
his people as ‘the repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths 
to dwell in? There is no philosophical : 
teaching; faithfulness to God, repentance 
simple but potent message. 


System in prophetic 
for backsliding is the 
Ethics come first, thought second. 
For the Hebrew doing is the way to salvation. The Greek is 
saved by being. The Hebrew’s wisdom is ‘fear of the Lord’. 
There is nothing here of Socrates’ command to ‘know thy- 
self’; it is sufficient that God ‘has searched me out and known 
me’. Man can only know because he has been known. 
Beyond this emphasis on personal faithfulness to God, was 
the prophetic conception of the nation as an instrument in 
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God's divine purpose. It was the prophets who presented to 
successive generations of Jews the ideal of the unity and pur- 
ity of national life. On many an occasion they opposed them- 


` selves to the popular and princely prejudices of their time, 


suffering persecution in consequence; but as with Socrates, 
the approval denied in their life-time was accorded after their 
death. In this way the Hebrew prophets and the psalmists did 
for Israel what, in an entirely different way, the poets and 
philosophers did for Greece. They shaped the Jewish con- 
science; and, in a more profound way than the rabbis who in 
later ages interpreted their words, they were the first and most 
important teachers in Hebrew history. 

But the prophets were not the only religious teachers in 
Judea, and during the three centuries preceding the final col- 
lapse of the Jewish state they were not even the most in- 
fluential. For there had long been another group of religious 
leaders, less inspiring but in closer touch with the people, who 
taught a practical morality well founded in the Law and not 
untouched with the idealism of the prophets. These were the 
Hakamim, the sages or *wise men', who produced that sec- 
tion of the Old Testament known as the Wisdom Literature — 
the Books of Proverbs, Job, the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
the Wisdom of Ben-Sirach or Ecclesiasticus, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon. The sages were the heirs and popular interpreters 
of the prophets. Isidore Epstein thus vividly describes the 
complementary relationships between prophet and sage: 


The prophet spoke for God, the sage for humanity. The prophet 
appealed to Divine righteousness; the sage to human reason. The 
prophet was mastered by an overwhelming sense of Divine pre- 
sence and command; the sage was impelled by a deep concern for 
society. ... The prophet is full of fire, zeal, and passion; the sage 
was dispassionate, calm, and cool. The prophet is full of idealism; 
the sage is the realist who looks at life in a somewhat utilitarian 
way. The words of the prophet are those of the eloquent preacher; 
the counsel of the sage that of the wise Teacher. ... The prophet’s 
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task was to make known the knowledge of the Lord; the sage's to 


show how this knowledge was to be applied in terms of daily life _ 
and conduct.t | 


These ‘wisdom’ writings vary greatly in depth and re- 
ligious quality, from the prudential maxims of Proverbs pro- 
mising material prosperity to the man who lives warily, to 
Job’s agonizing doubts and his final reconciliation to the un- 
knowable mysteries of God’s wisdom. The many authors of 
Ecclesiastes reflect the scepticism ofan age of unfulfilled hopes, 
but they survive their honest doubts, if with no great cer- 
tainty, and help other doubters to see some purpose in God’s 
providence. If these men rose to no great heights they were 
nevertheless able to fortify the lives of ordinary men with a 
personal morality that stiffened them against the laxer gentile 
world. There was so much misery in the Jewish experience 
that seemed to belie the prophetic message and to render 
meaningless the teachings of the law. Added to these histori- 
cal causes was the insidious penetration of Greek culture, so 
foreign and yet so attractive to minds seeking escape from the 
restraints of Hebrew custom. Even the sages themselves were 
not untouched by Greek ideas. And yet, among the some- 
times shallow wisdom of Proverbs God rules over all and re- 
minds the simple man, in phrases he can understand, that 
honesty, industry, and diligent application to righteous living 
are required of him. f 

In the struggle between Judaism and Hellenism the writings 
of Ben-Sirach are especially significant. He is obviously 2 
sympathizer with much in Greek culture and social life, but in 
many an eloquent passage he reveals his boundless loyalty t9 | 
the religion of his fathers, to the prophets and the Law, and 19. 
the morality they teach. Ecclesiasticus, and also the Wisdom. 
of Solomon, declare the superiority of Hebrew ‘wisdom’ ove! 
Greek philosophy at a moment when the ancestral religion 0° 


4 " le 
1. Judaism. Harmondsworth (Penguin Books), 1959, p. 73. Most valuable 
for this subject, 
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the Jews was in danger from the Hellenistic flood. All the 
sages, at different levels and with varying emphasis, consis- 
tently taught the sovereignty and justice of God and the in- 
trinsic worth of individual men. In varied metaphor Ben- 
Sirach declared his theme: 


All wisdom cometh from the Lord, and is with him for ever. ... 
The word of God most high is the fountain of wisdom. ... 

To fear the Lord is the fulness of wisdom. ... 

The fear of the Lord is a crown of wisdom.... 

The root of wisdom is to fear the Lord. ... 

The parables of knowledge are in the treasuries of wisdom. .. 


But, the sage is never content with high flying words. How do 
we attain wisdom? Down to the bed-rock ofa practical moral- 
ity he comes: ‘Keep the commandments, and the Lord shall 
give her unto thee.’ They were on the side of the oppressed 
and they preached a personal righteousness in terms of the 
daily round. It was a teaching, on the whole, that needed 
neither learning nor high intelligence to understand and no 
great saintliness to practice. Thus the sages stand with the 
prophets and the priests among those who gave form and 
direction to the Jewish religion. And it was the ‘wise men’ 
especially who helped to preserve and to refresh it at a time 
of great peril. Some of their writings, especially the Books of 
Proverbs, became required reading in home and school. 
There were other aspects of Hebrew civilization that have 
their bearing on Jewish education. Unlike Hellas it produced 
no visual arts of any impressive quality. The Jews were pro- 
foundly aware of natural beauty, an awareness always touched 
with awe, as almost every part of the Bible tells, but either 
poverty and strenuous application to the soil or the second 
commandment forbidding the making of any “graven image’, 
seems to have inhibited artistic creation in the Jews of bib- 
lical times. Nor were the Jews of the Bible more than simple 


1. See Ecclesiasticus, 1. 
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craftsmen. Solomon employed foreigners to build his Temple, 
and the works of art unearthed by archaeologists seem to have 
been imported to the homes of the wealthy from the work- 
shops of Phoenicia. We must resist any comparison with 
Greece on this matter, for the minds of Jew and Greek were 
centred in different values. Among a people so largely en- 
gaged in the occupations of field and workshop there was no 
place for Aristotle's lofty disregard of the virtues of manual 
labour. Even the priest and the rabbi had to earn their living 
in a trade. We remember the Jewish apostle to the gentiles 
stitching away in his tent-pit, as he planned the conquest of 
the Graeco-Roman world. 

Nevertheless, in the second century before the Christian 
era, a period of expanding commerce in which the Jews of 
Palestine shared with Greek-speaking immigrants the gener- 
ally increased prosperity, there is evidence that the merchant 
and craftsman had become important people in the Jewish 
economy. The Wisdom of Ben-Sirach, written about 200 B.C. 
in the years of peace before the devastating wars of the Macca- 
bees, is a revealing document of the social condition of Pales- 
tine at that time, Ben-Sirach was a scribe and was not free 
from the prejudices of the intellectual, yet he writes with sym- 
pathy of the artisan class and reminds his readers that ‘with- 
out these cannot a city be inhabited’. The carpenter, the smith, 
the engraver, potter, ploughman, and cow-man, are all men- 
tioned among those who ‘maintain the state of the world’ and 
produce for those who sit in the seats of the comfortable. But 
he places them low in the social scale, and, with a touch of 
the Greek view of human values, regrets that manual toil unfits 
a man to ‘sit high in the congregation’, for though such men 
are “wise in their work’ they trust in their hands and have no 

head for judgement and counsel on public affairs. Because al 
their desire is in their craft ‘they shall not be found where 
parables are spoken’ To the physician on the other hand — 


1. 38. 
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whether Jew or Greek is not clear — Ben-Sirach accords ex- 
travagant praise, setting forth his virtues for the admiration of 
princes and great men and commending his skill to those who 
have need of him, for ‘there is a time when in their hands 
there is good success’. 

There was much wealth in Judea at this time, and much 
poverty, a condition of society that gives this pious scribe 
some concern: 


The rich hath great labour in gathering his riches together; and 
when he resteth, he is filled with his delicates. The poor laboureth 
in his poor estate; and when he leaveth off, he is still needy.* 


Likewise, as the lure- of gain increasingly took hold of the 
merchant classes the moral standards of commercial enterprise 
seem to have declined. Ben-Sirach reminds his business con- 
temporaries that “as a nail sticketh fast between the joining of 
the stones; so doth sin stick close between buying and sell- 
ing’.2 Thus in many ways prosperous Judea, in the century 
preceding her final calamity, was not greatly different in her 
worldly affairs from the peoples that surrounded her. In this 
respect Jewish children were unfortunate, but they had what 
Greek and Roman children lacked in the crises of their his- 
tory — a firmly established monotheistic faith and deeply 
rooted religious traditions heroically sustained by their best 
national leaders and teachers. 

For there were those in her midst who preserved Judea’s 
religion from betrayal, resisting with great spiritual power the 
Hellenistic enemy within and the might of Rome without. In 
the end, reflects Arnold Toynbee, conquering Hellas failed to 
captivate captive Jerusalem, and a frustrated Hellas came to 
terms with an unbending Judea by adopting a Hellenized 
version of Judea’s fanatical religion. After the Roman legions 
had razed to the ground recalcitrant Jerusalem, Rome yet car- 
tied this version of Judaism to Western Europe. More than 


1. 31. 2. 127. 
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this: Islam flourished on the parent stem of the Torah. And 
today half the human race profess one or other of these two 
faiths The good Christian and the good Muslim owe a debt 
to the small band of faithful Jews who made this possible. For 
our present purpose we must remember that their heroism 
determined the nature, content, and direction of Jewish edu- 
cation in the period when Jewish schools were established; that 
is, in the moment of Judea’s military defeat when the Jewish 
state had disappeared. Before proceeding to the story of the 
Jewish schools we must pause, therefore, to ask who these 
faithful remnants were. 


` 2. The Preservers of the Faith 


We are now discussing the religious and political situation in 
Judea in the early part of the second century B.c., that is, in 
the pre-Maccabean period when the struggle between the 
Hellenizing and the orthodox Jews was coming to a head. 


The Jewish people in Palestine were now divided into two — 


groups: the conservative party faithful to the strict tradition 
of their fathers; and the Hellenizing faction who were eager to 
inoculate old belief with the ‘modern’ and exciting Hellenistic 
culture. It is with the orthodox groups that we are now con- 
cerned. 

First were the Chasidim, the ‘pious’ or ‘godly’ ones. The 
godliness of the Chasid rested in obedience to the divine Law 
ina pure and literal way, come ridicule, tribulation, or death. 
Several of the psalms written in this pre-Maccabaean period 
express this unyielding faith in God’s protection and the 
willingness of the saints to die in His name: 


I ae take up the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Lord. 


1. Hellenism. London (O.U.P.), 1959, p. 177- 
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I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the presence of all His 


people. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints 


The ‘saints’ were the Chasidim. Essentially quietist and paci- 
fist some of them were gradually drawn into the ranks of the 
fighting men in the critical years of the Maccabaean struggle 
against Hellenism, although they still refused to betray the 
Law by taking up arms on the sabbath. At the end of the 
Maccabaean wars the name Chasidim seems to have disap- 
peared, but their ideals were preserved in the best elements of 
the Pharisaic party and in the Essene community so much 
discussed since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The Christian gospels do scant justice to the greatness of 
the Pharisees. Jesus justly condemned them for their defects, 
but his condemnation has for too long obscured to Christian 
eyes the lasting value of their work. The Pharisees — or the 
Separated — were a distinct class of puritans, strict observers of 
the Law and dedicated to resistance against the Hellenistic 
invasion of Jewish thought and practice. After the Macca- 
baean wars they became the spiritual leaders of the nation, 
interpreting the Scripture in the synagogues, instructing both 
hildren in their ancestral religion. By upholding 
the Law and stressing its ethical nature, in their association of 
personal religion with sin, repentance, and forgiveness, by 


proclaiming the essential monotheism of their faith in a world 


of many gods, in t 


parents and c 


heir teaching of the future life, the Phari- 
est features of the Judaism in which 
Whatever faults they may have de- 
titis but bare justice to record that 
harisees the Jewish religion, with the 
would have disappeared"? It 
o made it possible for the 


Christianity was born. 
veloped, says Oesterley, 
had it not been for the P 
eternal truths which it taught, 
was the Pharisees, therefore, wh 


1. Psalm 116. 


2. A History of Israel. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1932, Vol. 11, p. 317- 
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Jewish people to educate their children in the faith of their 
fathers when schools were established in the first century of 
the Christian era. 

Another offshoot of the Chasidim were the Apocalyptists 
who had a deep influence on the Jewish people in their 
struggle against Hellenism and Rome. They taught through 
the medium of the apocalyptic vision, as on many an occasion 
did the great prophets, in vivid imagery portraying the de- 
struction of the wicked and the reward of righteousness. 
Through all tribulation they preached a great hope, that for 
those who trusted in the goodness of their God, right would 
triumph. This hope was focused in the Messianic Kingdom 
where God would reign in righteousness and those who had 
brought the Jews so low would perish. Inspiring all this 
visionary teaching and writing was a profound religious piety 
and a strong ethical and personal message for the believing 
and afflicted Jew. This apocalyptic movement greatly re- 
inforced the more legalistic work of the Pharisees. 

The Sadducees were the leaders of the Hellenistic party. 
These aristocratic priest-politicians controlled the Temple 
worship, they were hand in glove with the foreign govern- 
ments of their country and bitterly opposed to the Pharisees, 
whose democratic interpretation of the Law they both feared 
and despised. They disappeared with the Temple in A.D. 70. 

This, then, was yet another part of the spiritual setting of 
the Jewish school whose emergence we must now trace from 
dim beginnings to its establishment in post-biblical times. 


3. The Emergence of the School 


It is surprising to learn that a people who produced a superb 
national literature over a period of a thousand years did so 
without establishing a single elementary school. There were 
no elementary schools in Palestine in Old Testament times; 
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the word school is not mentioned in the Old Testament and 
only once in the New, and this refers to a Greek school! Ob- 
viously many people were able to write, but these were 
specialists, scribes in the old sense, who were trained to write 
for those who could not. Perhaps Amos could write; perhaps 
he used a professional writer. At a much later date the prophet 
Jeremiah dictated to his secretary Baruch. Until the exile in 
Babylon the education of ordinary children was like that of 
all primitive people. Jeremiah gives us a picture of children 
learning all that seemed to be necessary: ‘The children gather 
wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 
the dough,’ ? in this instance unfortunately, cries the prophet, 
for the wicked purpose of ‘making cakes for the queen of 
heaven'.? This is primitive household education only. 

It was when Hilkiah the high priest, on one of his daily 
rounds among the builders repairing the Temple, lighted on 
the Book of the Law, whose importance Shaphan the scribe 
was not slow to recognize, that Jewish education really began. 
This Book so dramatically presented to the reforming King 
Josiah in 621 B.c. contained the major part of the book of 
Deuteronomy, Chapters 5 to 26 and 28. These writings con- 
tain not only a manual of law and ritual but a collection of 
social and moral teachings which in a remarkable way trans- 
late the humanity and charity of the Hebrew prophets into 
rules for human conduct. Here, more than in any other book 
of the Old Testament, we find specific reference to teaching 
and parental obligation, above all in the Shema,* where we see 
revealed the concentrated concern of the Jewish people for 
religious instruction in the home. In the family the major part 
of Jewish education remained for centuries. 

The next stage brings us to the catastrophe of the Babylon- 
ian exile (586 B.c.), when the upper classes of Judea were 
transported to Babylon, there to repine, and sometimes to 


1. Acts, 19: 9. 2. Jeremiah, 7: 18. 
3. i.e. the Canaanite goddess Astarte. 4. Deut. 6: 4-9. 
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prosper, a few only to return. Deprived of their Temple and 
of priestly ministration, they sought consolation among them- 
selves. In little companies they met, to comfort and support - 
one another in their affliction. Their solace came from the 
prophets, whose words, unlike the stones of the Temple, 
could be transported across frontiers. Among them arose 
other prophets, one of whom was that ‘unknown prophet of 
the exile’ 1 proclaiming his absolute monotheism and Israel s 
mission as the servant of God. It was also, we are told, insome | 
Babylonian slum that one of the songs of the Creation. was 
composed, written by a Jew to affirm the spiritual origin of — 
man. Under this inspiration, by the waters of Babylon, the 
exiles assembled on the sabbath for the performance of such 
rites as were possible outside Palestine. In course of time 
buildings were erected in which the Law could be read. These 
little gatherings were the origin of the synagogue, which ulti- | 
mately became the centre of Jewish religious life after the exile. 

The synagogue has been described as ‘the greatest practical 
achievement of the Jewish people'? It was here that the 
scribes, no longer mere calligraphers but now a new learned 
class devoted to the interpretation of the sacred books, taught 
the Law to the body of the people. The synagogues became 
centres of social and religious life, but their chief function was 
to act as popular universities, a kind of extra-mural depart- 
ment of the main university, which was the newly built 
Temple at Jerusalem. Children were not taught in the syna- 
gogue until much later times. Thus, in their wisdom, the 
leaders of the nation saw to it that the Law should first be 
firmly established in the hearts and minds of parents, relying 
on the father to transmit what he had learned :to his children. 
Henceforth the religion of the Jews became the religion of a 
Book. 

Even this firm foundation of religious conditioning failed 
to withstand the inroads of Hellenism into Jewish society. In 

1. Isaiah, 40-55. 


2. See Morris, Nathan, op. cit, p. 10. 
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the third century Greek settlements had appeared all over 
Palestine, even within the Holy City itself, and municipal 
government was organized on Greek models. In the second 
century the Jews of Alexandria had produced their own Greek 
version of the Old Testament, the Septuagint written by ‘the 
Seventy’, for they had long ceased to speak their own lan- 
guage. Many Jews in Palestine fell before the blandishments 
of this new and attractive culture. For the younger generation 
the most potent Hellenizing influence was the appearance in 
Jerusalem of a Greek gymnasium, violently attractive to the 
gilded youth in its gay and sporting social life, but equally 
seductive by the new learning it purveyed. To the horror of 
the pious, young men adopted the Greek practice of running 
in the games completely naked. It was the despicable Jason, 
“that ungodly man and no high priest’, who was responsible 
for this betrayal. But this was the culmination of Greek in- 
fluence, not the beginning. For the Hellenized Jews had be- 
come an even more dangerous enemy to Judaism than the 
Hellenized Egyptian monarchy that ruled Syria at this time. 
They were the fifth column, as the sordid intrigues recorded 
in the books of Maccabees make evident. 

For a century Judaism was in jeopardy, but in the end the 
superb courage of the Chasidim and Pharisees, and the solid 
fabric of popular adult education proved just sufficient to pre- 
vent disaster. The attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to eradicate 
Judaism by force precipitated the fierce nationalistic revolt of 
the Maccabees in: 168 B.C., which resulted in the final separa- 
tion of Jewish education from the Graeco-Roman world. The 
Jews who remained faithful had learnt their lesson. They saw 
that they needed schools for the young as well as adult classes 
for their fathers. When Simon ben Shetah, the leader of the 
Pharisees, founded schools for boys of sixteen and seventeen 
-to promote the study of the Scriptures, the Jews began to fight 


1. See 2 Maccabees, 4: 12-15, and Oesterley, W. O. E., op. cit., Vol. 11, 
P. 18r. 
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the Greeks with a Greek weapon. A century later, as an in- 
evitable consequence, private schools for younger children À 
appeared; and after the destruction of Herod's Temple by- 
Titus in A.D. 70 and the disappearance of the Jewish state after 
the revolt of Bar-Kochba in A.D. 135, when by Hadrian's 
edict no Jew was permitted to dwell in the Holy City, 
this scattered people instituted public instruction for all 
children 

During the following centuries popular education increas- 
ingly thrived, ‘becoming almost universal for boys by the 
time the Hellenistic schools of the classical world had fallen 
into decay'? Thus, as Nathan Morris briefly summarizes, 
“popular education began with the teaching of adults, gradu- 
ally extending downwards until, after six or seven hundred 
years, it reached the child’. The sacred Law and the Jewish 
school that so faithfully taught it to her children, to- 
gether preserved the identity of the Jewish people. We have 
now to consider how Jewish parents and teachers achieved 


this amazing spiritual victory out of complete physical 
defeat. 


4- The Home and the Shema 


Plato, we remember, abolished the family in his planning of 
the ideal society. Such a solution to community shortcomings 
would have been inconceivable to the Jewish mind, for the 
Hebrews interpreted the community in terms of the family. 
No more telling evidence of the family’s central position in 
Jewish society can be found than in the comparison the 
Hebrews draw between the relationship of God to the nation 
and that of a father to his children. The Jewish conception of 
Jahweh was a reflection of the patriarchal family system. This 


1. Morris, Nathan, op. cit., pp. 18-22. 


2. Op. cit., p. 41. 3- Op. cit., p. 13. 
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difference of outlook explains why Jewish family life reached 
a level never attained by the Greek world. It is true that in 
the earliest period of Jewish history the Jewish father had 
power of life and death over his children; but neither in the 
Bible nor in the Talmud before a.D. 135 is there any evidence 
of child exposure so common among other Mediterranean 
peoples; and biblical references to child sacrifice are seldom 
made except to condemn the practice. In this respect there is a 
marked difference between the Jews and their Graeco-Roman 
masters: Hebrew law recognized the right of the child to his 
own life centuries before such a right was recognized by the 
rulers of the Roman Empire, where infanticide was not made 
a capital crime until the sixth century of our era, largely owing 
to the consistent pressure of Christians. As Nathan Morris 
remarks, ‘This is all the more remarkable when one remem- 
bers that in Palestine itself, during the Roman period, aban- 
donment of children was quite common amongst the non- 
Jewish elements of the mixed population.’ It was this Hebrew 
view of the sanctity of human life, passing through the 
medium of Christianity into the Roman world, that finally 
destroyed the monstrous evil of infanticide.” 

There is, indeed, a vast difference between the Jewish and 
the Graeco-Roman attitude to children. Throughout the 
Bible children are a sign of God’s blessing and the barren 
Woman is a mark of his displeasure: ‘Give me children or I 
die,’ cries the childless Rachel; è Elizabeth rejoices when the 
Lord takes away her ‘reproach among men';* to the man 
that feareth the Lord the psalmist promises the blessings of 
increase: 


Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine ... 
Thy children like olive trees, round about thy table. 5 


1. See Manson, T. W. (ed.). 4 Companion to the Bible. Edinburgh (T. & T. 
Clark), 1939, pp. 354-5. 

2. op. cit., p. 213. 3. Genesis, 30: 1. 

4. Luke, 1: 25. 5. Psalm 128. 
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And yet, although we encounter many touching references to 
parental affection, children are generally regarded as posses- 
sions precious to parental dignity rather than desirable for 
their own sake. Behind parental affection there loomed a stern 
parental authority demanding an absolute obedience. 

It is in the Talmud, not in the Old Testament, that we meet 

for the first time ‘the effort to understand the child, to awaken 
his interest, to win his active sympathy’. In the first centuries 
of the Christian era Talmudic literature reveals the same ten- 
der attitude towards children that we encounter in the New 
"Testament, when Jesus makes them the first citizens of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Talmudic writers begin to regard chil- 
dren no longer as possessions but as personalities in their own 
right. The glimpse Nathan Morris gives us of family life in 
Talmudic times, of learned scholars on their knees among their 
children, of that saintly rabbi who bought earthenware dishes 
for his childrén to play with ‘in order to satisfy their impulses 
for breaking things’, reveals a picture of almost Froebelian 
freedom.” Further evidence of this change of attitude is re- 
vealed in the frequent reference in Talmudic books to chil- _ 
dren’s toys, a matter on which the Bible remains silent. 

The status of women in the Jewish household also under- 
went several changes. The Decalogue places her among; the 
master’s material possessions, alongside his ox and his ass; 
but her social position as mother of a family was nevertheless 
an honoured one. As prophetic influence softened the primi- 
tive relationships of the sexes we find women gaining in dig- - 
nity and respect. Hosea’s love for his erring wife is likened to 
God’s concern for his wayward people; Ezekiel’s wife is re- 


1. Morris, Nathan, op. cit., p. 221. About A.D. 200 the Oral Law was 
codified in the Mishna, the ‘Second Law’, which formed the basis for an ex- 
panding commentary completed in A.D. 499, which became the Talmud. 
"There are two Talmuds, the Palestinian and the Babylonian, which have 
become the highest authority in the Jewish religion and *the greatest single 
cohesive force in Jewry’. See Epstein, L, op. cit., Chapters 13 and 14. 

2. op. cit., pp. 220-1. 
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ferred to as ‘the desire of thine eyes’; and three centuries later 
the book of Proverbs concludes with a detailed catalogue of 
the virtues and value of the ideal partner whose children shall 
rise up and call her blessed. Such references to the position of 
women suggest that the legal status of wives and mothers was 
not necessarily a measure of their social influence. 

Unfortunately this progress did not continue. In late 
Hebrew literature bearing the marks of Greek influence, a 

_more cynical note is sounded. When, for instance, in the late 
third century m.c., the author of Ecclesiastes reviles “the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets’, he does more than 
utter the usual commonplace of the disillusioned woman- 
hater. He also exemplifies a new Jewish attitude to women, a 
result of the disturbing impact of Hellenism. This tendency 
was greatly accelerated after the fall of the Jewish state, when 
scholarship, the close preserve of the male, remained the only 
source of communal distinction and leadership. Jewish girls 
were excluded from formal education at the very time when 
schools began to appear in almost every Jewish community, 
and, says Nathan Morris, ‘it became natural fora pious Jew to 
thank God that he was not born a heathen, a slave, or a 
woman ... in the whole of Talmudic literature there is only 
one voice raised in favour of girls’ education’. This was the 
Voice of Ben Azzai, who urged that it was a father’s duty to 
teach his daughter the Torah; and he was a bachelor.” 

There is a striking parallel in the Jewish and the early 
Christian communities between the dignity and influence 
accorded to women and their position four centuries later. We 
remember the honourable position they enjoyed in the time 
of Jesus and Paul; but when asceticism, celibacy, and the 
sacramental system usurped the place of the Christian family 
in the regard of the early church the position of women was 
degraded. Similarly with the Jews: when scholarship, the area 
of activity barred to women, became the highest concern 


1. 7: 26. 2. Op. cit., p. 31. 
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among men, the honourable estate of women was lowered: 
*Happy is he whose children are males; alas for him whose 
children are females,’ says a Talmudic writer! This, then, is 
the changing family background against which we have to 
consider Jewish education. 

It was in the earlier post-exilic period that the founda- 
tions of education were laid. At this time, like the Roman - 
paterfamilias, the father was both teacher and priest. In the 
home he taught his children the Law and performed the simple 
rites of household worship. His duties had been solemnly laid 
upon him in the noble verses of that confession of faith, called 
by its first word the Shema, for over two thousand years part 
of the daily prayer of the devout Jew: 


Hear O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord: And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy might. And these words which I command thee this day 
shall be upon thine heart: And thou shalt teach them diligently unto ] 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, - 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And - 


thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and upon thy 
gates. 


These injunctions were interpreted in an astonishingly 
literal way, so that the Law became intimately interwoven in 
the web of domestic life. A piece of parchment inscribed with 
the words in Deuteronomy 6: 4-9, and 11: 13-21, called the 
Mezuzah, was enclosed in a box nailed to the doorpost of 
each house; the phylacteries or frontlets were small cases con- | 
taining passages from the Pentateuch; one, placed on the fore- 
head between the eyes, was divided into four compartments 
each goang one passage, the other, containing all four 
passages," was placed on the inside of the 


1. op. cit., p. 53. 
2. Exodus, 13: 1-10; 13: 11 


left arm over the 
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heart. The practice of wearing phylacteries was probably 
introduced by the Pharisees in the first century 8.c.! Mention 
is here made of these practices to indicate the intensity of 
Jewish concentration on the Law and the many ways in which 
children were surrounded with its visible symbols. 

The essence of Jewish education, in home and school, was 
studying and obeying the Torah. This word which literally 
Means ‘instruction’ originally referred to the Pentateuch, but 
alongside this written Torah there grew up a body of inter- 
Pretation and tradition concerning social conduct and liturgi- 
cal practice that formed the unwritten Torah. This was the 
Oral Law, the ‘tradition of the elders’ referred to by Jesus? 
which in course of time assumed an importance equal to that 
of the written Law. Thus every detail of living had its rule, 
and every article of the written Law its corresponding inter- 
pretation and elucidation in the Oral Law. The pious Jew was 
instructed how to get up in the morning, how and when to 
wash, how and what to eat; his day’s labour and his evening’s 
rest were hedged about with rules. The important relationships 
between work and the sabbath, for instance, were elucidated 
by a list of no less than thirty-nine occupations which were 
deemed ‘work’ for the purpose of sabbath observance. Thus 
Was religion articulated with life under obedience to the Law. 
Children were initiated into a knowledge of the written Law 
at an early age. They learnt the Shema at the age of three and 
soon after were taken to the synagogue. When he was thir- 
peed a boy was expected to exercise personal initiative in prac- 
tising the teachings of the Law, an important instance of the 
emphasis laid in the Jewish home on the relation between con- 
duct and precept. It was, indeed, assumed that a boy had 
understood the Law when his behaviour conformed to its 
teaching. Although the sacred texts had to be learnt by heart, 

1. See Hastings, J. Dictionary of the Bible, Edinburgh (T. & T. Clark), 1909, 


P. 728. 
2. Matthew, 15: 2. 
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the father was careful to explain their meaning in languag 
readily understood by children. 4 

Another important aspect of Jewish home training was the 
interesting ceremonial associated with sabbath observance, 
with the seasonal feasts, and with worship in the synagogue- 
There was much here to arouse a child’s curiosity and stimu- 
late his imagination. He saw his mother light the sabbath lamp. 
and place the two loaves on the clean table in remembrance of 
God's gift of manna in the wilderness; he heard his father re- 
cite the ancient Kiddush prayer * and give his blessing over 
the cup of wine, symbol of joy and cheer, which was passing 
round the table for the whole family to drink. The sabbath 
day, he learned, was set aside for rest, instruction, and wor- 
ship, at home and in the synagogue. 

But it was the Passover feast whose ceremonial gave chil- 
dren a central place, for its purpose was to arouse their 
curiosity about Jewish history and especially to encourage. 
their active participation in religious devotion. The whole 
ceremonial is based on the educationally significant verse: 
‘And thou shalt tell thy son.’ The order of the ceremony, the 
Seder, was eventually included in the Haggadah, surely one of 
the most ancient text-books in the world, which contained 
stories of Jewish saints and heroes and also extracts from the 
Bible and post-biblical literature that built up in vivid and 
dramatic word-pictures the whole theme and significance of 
the Passover feast.* So important was this ceremony in the 


education of Jewish children that we can well study it in a 


little detail in its English renderin 
A chido g as presented to modern 


for it has been changed in no fundamental 
way for over 2,000 years. 
; c first we must imagine the setting. On the evening be- 
ore the eve of the Passover the father, with lighted candle, 
1. Genesis, 2: 1-5. 


2. See Morris, Nai i i 
Religion, Soa Op. cit., p. 92, and Greenstone, J. H., The Jewish 
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searches every room in the house for any leavened food and 
destroys all he finds. On the eve of the Passover the table is set 
for the sacrificial meal and is so arranged as to awaken the 
curiosity and interest of the children. The best vessels are dis- 
played on the table; the symbols of the feast are arranged on a 
special dish — the three Mazzoth} (unleavened bread), the 
bitter herbs (Morah) and the vegetables, usually parsley, the 
salt water in which the vegetables are dipped, the Haroset (a 
confection of nuts and wine) in which the bitter herbs are 
dipped, a roasted bone and a roasted egg, symbolizing the 
paschal lamb and the festival offering. Before each member of 
the family is a glass of wine. 

The feast begins with the recital of the Kiddush and the 
drinking of the first cup of wine. The father then washes his 
hands and all present take some parsley, dip it in the salt and 
eat it. Then follows the blessing: 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
created the fruit of the earth.2 
The father then breaks the middle one of the three Matzorh 
and hides away the other half, which is to be eaten later. He 
then speaks as follows: 


This is the poor bread which our forefathers ate in the land of 
Egypt. Come, hungry stranger, and eat with us. Come homeless 
wanderer, and join the Passover feast in our house. This year we sit 
atthe table half glad — halfsad, here, far away from our own land; but 
next year we hope to welcome a joyous Seder in the land of Israel." 


Then comes the significant point of the cerei 
the second cup is filled with wine and the y 
the following four questions: 


Why is this night different from all other 
eat on all other nights, either Matzoth or | 
1. Singular, Matzah. 


,7 The quotations are taken from The Children’: Ye q 
Silbermann (1933). 
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this night Matzoth only? On all other nights we may choose any 
kind of vegetable for our meal but on this night we must eat bitter 
herbs? On all other nights it is not usual to dip food even once, but 
on this night we dip twice? On all other nights we may eat either 
sitting or leaning, as we please, but on this night we must all lean? 


This is the opportunity for instruction. The head of the | 
family proceeds to explain the traditional and religious signi- 
ficance of all the symbolism of the feast which, given in great” 
detail, as the meal progresses, introduces the children to the 
history of their people, their faith, their sufferings, and their 
cherished hopes. There can surely be no more impressive ser- 
vice for children in the history of religion and none, moreover, 
even when we recognize its narrow communal character, that 
has been more fruitful in achieving what it set out to do — to 
remind children of the beneficence of their God, to bind them | 
to their family and their people, to engage their minds in a 
severe morality, whose resistant quality was proof against the 
batterings of the hostile world in which they lived. In the 
Passover ceremonial, the purpose of Jewish education is re- | 
vealed as essentially religious, for it was an expression in word 
ine symbol of what devoted parents and teachers were trying 
to do. 


5- The School and the Torah 


The Jewish elementary school, we must repeat did not ap- 

pear until the Jews were a stateless and eter es ler aa 

the is until the twentieth century it was not i ATUS, 

asar i 

Em ermination to plant the Law in the heart 
y » no matter what influences from the gentile 


ld play. A 
E M der NEC made possible this remarkable 
supplemented h e fall of Jerusalem popular education 


ome training i 
e training in the preparation of boys fof 
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membership in the community. The schools were a native 
growth, an inevitable development from the earlier home in- 
struction; but, as we have seen, they were also a response to 
the challenge of the Hellenistic schools with whose disruptive 
influence every intelligent Jew was acquainted. To some de- 
gree the methods of the Greek schools were adopted by 
Jewish teachers, but the purpose of the Jewish school was very 
different. The school was not only a place of learning but a 
house of prayer; its aims were not cultural but religious. A. 
strong sense of communal responsibility, whose practical ex- 
pression was an education tax on all parents, had by the end of 
the second century A.D. opened all schools to the children of 
the poor, an interesting commentary on the fact that although 
the Jewish school, like the Greek school, remained an inde- 
pendent fee-paying institution, it was always subject to 
Strong communal influence. The following account of Jewish 
Schools describes the situation at the end of the second cen- 
tury A.D. 

The elementary school, significantly called Berh-hasepler, 
the House of the Book, was originally housed in some easily 
available room, but in the late second century A.D. had be- 
come firmly established in the synagogue. Boys entered at the 
age of six or seven and continued until thirteen. Here study 
was wholly devoted to the written Torah. This involved the 
learning of Hebrew, to the Jews of Palestine in the time of 
Jesus a classical tongue demanding painstaking study, for 
Aramaic had long superseded Hebrew as the vernacular. In 
Alexandria Greek was the spoken language of all Jews. 
Nevertheless linguistic exercise was never an end in itself but 
à pathway to the sacred books. Knowledge of the written 
Word, in school as in the home, was the beginning of obedi- 
Ence to the laws that were learned. In translation stress was 
laid on the true interpretation of the meaning of a sentence, 
not on the literal rendering.! In this intensive training all 


1. See Morris, Nathan, op. cit., pp. 162-9. 
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learning served no other than a religious purpose. Writing 
was not generally taught in school because boys were for- 
bidden to copy the scrolls of the law, such responsible work 
being confined to specialists. As a good number of Jews could 
write, it must be assumed that they learned the art from 
special teachers or from parents who had acquired this skill. 

Reading for the Jewish boy meant reading the Torah and 
nothing else. But he faced a difficulty unknown to the modern 
school child. Until well after A.D. 500 the Hebrew alphabet 
consisted of consonants only. It was a long time before the 
student's difficulties were removed by the invention of vowel 
signs, one of the great events in the history of the Bible. It has 
long been thought that this feat was accomplished by the 
Massoretes, the Jewish scholars who unified the Old Testa- | 
ment text, but some recent opinion suggests that it was not to - 
the learned rabbi but to the humble elementary teacher that 
we should offer our admiration.! Faced with the tremendous 
task of teaching children a difficult language, which had no 
vowels, the practical teacher initiated, out of sheer necessity; 
simple methods of making easier what was sometimes 
supremely difficult, a task any good teacher would set about 
doing. Thus it was probably the humble Jewish teacher who 
preserved our Old Testament, and to whom we owe a great 
debt, even if the Massoretes used his groundwork and com- 
pleted the task by the eighth century. 

But the provision of vowel signs did not end the learner's 


troubles. If we add to the queer circumstance of words with- 
out vowels the additional fact that the 


separately, we have some idea of the 
young learner. Imagine an average E 
phrase such as this: GDCRTDTHHV 


have to ponder a little before h : AM 
consonants as *God created UE A deciphered this jungle of 


: 5 a eaven and the earth’. We 
understand it was not quite as difficult as this, although nearly 


1. I make this statement on the authority of Dr Nathan Morris. 


words were not spaced ` 
pitfalls in store for the 
nglish boy faced with a 
NNDTHRTH. He would 
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$0. But the pupil's difficulties are not yet dispelled. In cases 
of doubt how is he to decide which vowel is required? To 
take a simple example in English, is PT to be PAT, PET, P1T, 
POT, or PUT? We understand that three of the Hebrew con- 
Sonants may be read in eight different ways according to the 
vowels with which they may be combined And when we 
add to this the fact that the Aramaic-speaking Jewish boy was 
learning his Scriptures in Hebrew, a language as like Aramaic, 
his spoken tongue, as Anglo-Saxon is like modern English, 
his difficulties are not reduced. True, he would be familiar 
with a number of Hebrew words, for Hebrew was an adult 
holy language which he would hear spoken in the synagogue; 
but this was no more than a help to his reading of it. The 
Jewish teacher, in such circumstances, adopted the only 
method available. First he taught the boy his Hebrew alpha- 
bet and then he trained him to read a whole verse at a time. 
Both teacher and pupil faced a formidable task, not the least 
problem being that, after learning to read one group of con- 
Sonants in one way in one verse, he might have to read them 
in a different way in another verse. The scope for error, and 
therefore for punishment, was great.? 

Arithmetic was not taught in the elementary school be- 
Cause it possessed no religious value. Calculation was learned 
by those who had to calculate as part of their profession or 
trade. Thus the three R's did not figure in the Jewish element- 
ary school as they did in the schools of Greece and Rome, or 
as they do in our own schools today. Nor was instrumental 
music taught; the chanting of sacred verses as a means to the 
better memorizing and understanding of the Bible being the 
Sum of the Jewish boy's musical education. Physical education 
in the Greek sense was entirely alien to the Jewish way of life, 
and athletics in the Greek fashion was abhorrent to a people 
Who held strict views about nakedness. For the Jewish boy 


1. See Morris, Nathan, op. cit, p. 154. 
2. See op. cit., pp. 78-83 and 146-58. 
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bodily exercise was confined to children's games, to informal 
dancing, and to manual work in his father's fields or work- 
shop. On the other hand, cleanliness of the body was a real 
concern of the Jews: ‘If those that look after the statues and 
monuments of kings that are placed in theatres and circuses 
are very careful to keep those images of earthly kings clean, 
how much more should I keep my body clean that has been 
made in the image of God?’ says Hillel.! It is worthy of note 
that Jewish insistence on bodily and ritual cleanliness never 
developed into the severe asceticism that became the most 
highly regarded expression of Christian piety from the third 
century and throughout the Middle Ages. 

From the third century A.D. the elementary curriculum 
ceased to be confined to a study of the written Torah. The 
Psalms, sometimes the Prophets, and usually the book of 
Proverbs were studied so that the older boys might be called 
upon to read from these scrolls in the synagogue. Pupils were 
also instructed in the liturgy of the synagogue, in the prayers 
and graces used at home, and in the procedure and meaning of 
the religious festivals, the Passover ceremonial receiving par- 
ticular attention because of its special attraction to children. 
In this way, whether he proceeded to the higher school or not, 
the Jewish boy of thirteen was grounded in the religion of his 
fathers, powerfully conditioned by as intensive a course of 
study as any children were ever subjected to. 

The higher school for youths a; 
Beth-hamidrash, 


e written law was held in as great 
1. Quoted by T, Woody (op. cit.). 
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reverence as the Law itself. Probably about one-tenth of ele- 
mentary school ‘leavers’ entered the Beth-hamidrash, a pro- 
Portion, it is worth noting, not greatly different from the 
entry to English grammar schools today. 

In both elementary and secondary instruction great em- 
phasis was placed on accurate memorization, for scrolls were 
Scarce and costly. By constant repetition, rhythmic chanting, 
and the use òf mnemonic devices the pupils learned by heart 
large sections of the sacred writings. Although efforts were 
made by the teacher to make these studies interesting, they 
must have been arduous tasks for the children, for school 
hours were long and holidays few and lessons were weighted 
by a great seriousness. Nevertheless there was a real recogni- 
tion of the part played by interest in good learning, not least 
the constant association of what was learnt with actual conduct 
in daily life, A third century scholar sums up the attitude of 
the best teachers: ‘One must always be engaged in the study 
Of the Torah and in the performance of the Commandments, 
even if it is not for their own sake, for this will lead to an in- 
terest in them for their own sake.’ 1 For the younger children 
less solemn attractions were provided in the bells attached to 
the scrolls of the Law. 

Although the schools had existed for four centuries before 
complete communal control was established the teacher was 
always subject to the pressure of local opinion. As in Greece 
and Rome he was a voluntary worker, his fees depending very 
much on his own competence and the capacity of parents to 
Pay them. Nevertheless, much was expected of him. His first 
qualification was to have the requisite knowledge of the 
Torah, but he was also to be a man of unimpeachable charac- 
fet, and was expected to exercise patience in his calling, to 
understand children, and to be a married man. The reason for 

IS insistence on worthiness in the schoolmaster was thus ex- 
Plaine; «re the teacher can be compared to an angel of the 


I. op. cit., p. 44- 
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Lord of Hosts the Torah may be sought at his mouth: if not, 
the Torah may not be sought at his mouth.’ ! It would be 
reasonable to assume that a person possessing such commend- 
able accomplishments would be accorded high social prestige, 
and, indeed the Jewish elementary school teacher did enjoy a 
respect far exceeding that given to his Greek and Roman con- 
temporaries. But we learn that he was poor enough to be over- 
looked by the tax-gatherer, that his tenure was by no means 
secure, that in the early days of private schools he was placed 
in the same category as the village craftsman, and, in the later 
period of publicly organized education, among the least of the 
communal officials.? The elementary teacher is not to be con- 
fused with the rabbinical scholar, whose instruction was al- 
ways given free, any more than his modern counterpart can be 
identified with the university professor. He was nevertheless 
recognized as a person of key importance in the Jewish com- 
munity and he exercised a real influence over the boys in his 
charge. For he was the servant of a people who were well 
aware that their corporate existence depended to no small de- 
gree on the solid grounding of their sons in the Jewish Law 
and in their peculiar way of life. 


6. The Rod of Correction 


Neither in home nor in school was the lot of the Jewish child 
a bed of roses: ‘This is the way for the study of the Torah: 
bread and salt must thou eat, and water by measure must thou 
drink, upon the ground must thou sleep, and live a life of 
privation the while thou toilest at the Torah.’ 3 In school the 
boy sat on the ground with forty or fifty companions, al- 
though the Talmud prescribed twenty-five as the maximum 

1. Quoted Morris, Nathan, op. cit., p. 65. 


3. Morris, Nathan. The Jewish School. London (Eyre 
1937, P- 167, quoted from The Ethics of the Fathers. 


2. op. cit., p. 68. 
and Spottiswoode), 
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number for a class. School hours extended from sunrise to 
sunset. As teaching was given individually to members of a 
class of varying ages and accomplishments there were the 
usual disciplinary problems associated with large classes. But 
ready to hand for their solution were the Books of Proverbs, 
a collection of worldly-wise sayings assembled between 300 
and oo B.C. but attributed to Solomon, generally accepted as 
an important treatise on education. Here both parent and 
teacher found their manual of child-management, discovering 
in its crisp injunctions both a justification for traditional atti- 
tudes and weighty authority for their own practice. The 
popularity of the Books of Proverbs suggests that in the mat- 
ter of punishment the Jews conformed to the practices of an 
age in which learning and chastisement remained firm allies. 
These well-worn phrases, as familiar to the ears of Victorian 
parents as to the parents of Jesus and Paul, were to be the 
leitmotiv that runs through the centuries prescribing the rod 
as medicine for refractory boys. - 


He that spareth the rod hateth his son: but he that loveth him 


chasteneth him diligently. (13: 249) 

Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child; but the rod of 
correction shall drive it far from him. (22: 15.) 

Withhold not correction from the child: for if thou beat him 
with the rod, he shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and 
shalt deliver his soul from the grave. (23: 13-14) 

The rod and reproof give wisdom: but a child left to himself 
causeth shame to his mother. (29: 15) 


In the Jewish schools, then, as in the 
Rome, flogging was the normal respon 
ness, or incompetence. But, it will be n 
contains no element of retribution for ill deeds or for deeds 
not done; always there is a forward look to the reformation of 
the offender. In later Talmudic times gentler advice seems to 
have been proffered to parent and teacher. The rod of the Old 
Testament, it is suggested by one ‘Talmudic scholar, should 


schools of Greece and 
se to indiscipline, lazi- 
oted, this pithy advice 
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be replaced by a less painful instrument — the shoe strap. But - 
there is little evidence that the milder views of the reformer 
were applied in school practice. In the Jewish schools there 
were slight variations in method from practices in the con- 
temporary gentile schools. The culprit was not hoisted on to 
another boy’s back but bent over a post and beaten across the 
shoulders when severe chastisement was applied. Beatings- 
were frequent and for slight offences — for talking, fighting, ' 
and inattention, for instance. Four types of reaction to beating | 
are also recorded: there is the boy who remains silent; the boy 
who kicks; another who begs for mercy; and a fourth who 
asks for more! 1 Boyhood seems to possess eternal qualities! 
There is also recorded in the Talmud one instance in the fifth 
century of a master who beat children till they died, but who, 
after temporary dismissal, was restored to his post because no 
other master so thorough could be found to replace him.? To 
mitigate this severity there were sometimes rewards for virtue 
and pleasant encouragements to industry. Praise was not with- 
held for work well done, and an occasional handful of nuts 
came the way of those whose conduct deserved it. 


i 


7. The Hebrew Purpose 


Clearly the aims and practice of Jewish education are notably 
different from those of Greece and Rome. It was exclusively a | 
moral and a religious education, nourished by a profound — 
monotheism, conducted by precise regulation, centred in a | 
written Law, intimately bound up with the spiritual welfare — 
and separateness of the Jewish people. But there are other 
characteristics, not, perhaps, quite so obvious. The education 
of children in Talmudic times was not merely a preparation 


1 


1. Op. cit., p. 174. 
2- op. cit., p. 176. Another Talmudic writer refers to the same incident but i 
merely says the punishment was ‘too severe’, 
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for adult life in the sense that the teacher and parent always 
had their eyes on the future at the expense of the child's pre- 
sent needs. Whatever we may think of the inadequacy of the 
curriculum or of the manner of the teaching, or of the Jewish 
boy's intense moral conditioning, these were all concerned 
with his needs as a child, as the Jewish community thought 
them to be. The festivals, prayers, benedictions, the meticu- 
lous study of the Law and the Psalms, were regarded as neces- 
sary to his religious life, to his particular spiritual growth, so 
that he could play his youthful part in his own community 
life. It would not be true to say that Jewish education was 
*child centred? in the modern naturalistic sense, far from it, 
but it would be equally wrong to assume that the many disci- 
plines to which a boy was submitted were applied solely for 
the purpose of making him a little man or of securing his safe 
passage to a secure future in this world or the next. 

"This attitude to children was based on the view, already 
mentioned, that the child had rights, a somewhat startling 
idea in the ancient world, and that he had a part to play in his 
home and community. This is far removed from the Greeks’ 
amused tolerance of infancy and childhood and their reluct- 
ance to be interested in education before the age of seven. 
Closely associated with this conception of children’s rights is 
the communal pressure on parents to accept the duty of hav- 
ing their children educated. The tax on parents for the public 
education of children, as we have seen, was an expression of 
the communal will that poor children should not be deprived 
ofits benefits; and perhaps we may seein the fact that bachelors 
Were exempt from the tax an additional emphasis on parental 
duty. Thus this stateless people, nearly two thousand years 
ago, had conceived of education in a very democratic way; 
all were included in the benefits of elementary education as 
the Jews conceived it, whether rich or poor, a privilege not 
easily proved to be so widely enjoyed in the contemporary 
Roman Empire. 
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"These characteristics of Jewish education engage our ad- 
miration; but they leave us conscious of its limitations. There 
is here little of the richness of Greek education at its best, no 
recognition of the physical and aesthetic pleasures of life 
which may be enjoyed without baseness entering in, when a 
true education has taught the discrimination and control that 
refine such activities into a splendid culture. The Jew turned 
inward to his community and his God, the Greek opened his 
gaze to all visual and emotional experience. But we must re- 
member that one reason for the Jews’ rejection of hellenistic 
culture was his experience of its debasing influence on Jewish 
youth, when in corrupted forms its invaded his own world. 
Hence the Jewish boy was educated in a different and a harder 
way, but with more lasting effect than were boys in the homes 
and schools of Rome. Deprived as he may have been of many 
advantages, life would not seem to him nonsensical, for he 
felt himself part of a closely knit family and community life, 
the most supporting of all experiences, and he was aware that 
what his parents and teachers demanded of him a jealous God 
also demanded of them. In some ways his life was spartan in 
its severity, but it was conditioned with moral insight and 
directed by a loftier aim than the military training of the Spar- 
tan boy. He was assured of his parents’ affection, even when 
this was harshly expressed, he had his relaxations in the games 
and toys of childhood, and he was surrounded with a vivid 

. and meaningful ceremonial in which he could take pride. 

In our final judgement we must remember that the Jew was 
denied the freedom of other men to practise his religion and 
live as he would. Wherever he lived he was an exile living a 
double life, one face turned towards a persecuting world, the 
other to his secret sources of consolation; ‘for six days a week 
— a slave to foreign powers; on the Sabbath, in his home — a 
King’. Hence, says Joseph Bentwich, the Jew could not attain 
that integration of religion and life which was the basis of his 
education, for in the world beyond his home he could not 
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practice the Law by which he lived. Nevertheless, what he 

lost in breadth of content and experience he gained in depth of 
moral perception and in concentration of purpose. Conse- 
quently Jewish children were enabled to feel the supporting 
power of unified aims in home and school. There has been.no 
instance in the history of western education where parent and 
teacher so fully cooperate. This in itself is a vital factor in the 
rearing of children, and in this case accounts largely for the 
striking tenacity and cohesion displayed by this much perse- 
cuted people in a hostile world. History has shown, it has been 
said, that the Jews have always stood by the gravesides of 
their persecutors. It was the Shema and Torah, the home and 
the House of Study, that made this possible. 


Dost thou wish to know the source 
From which thy brethren oppressed -.- 
Drew comfort from Above, patience, security, 
Strength of iron to bear every burden -.- 
To suffer without limit, without end? 
O afflicted brother, if thou dost not know all these— 
Turn to the House of Study, old and worn. ..^ 
B 1. Bentwich, Joseph. ‘Jewish Schools - Past and Present’ article in The Year 
ook of Education 1957, p. 370- 
2. ‘Translation from the modern Jewish 
OP. cit., p. 371. 


poet Bialik by Joseph Bentwich, 


CHAPTER SIX 
OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


Tue early Christians, and their teachers the Christian Fathers, 
were educated in the pagan schools of the Roman Empire. 
Their scriptures included the Hebrew Bible as well as the gos- 
pels and St Paul’s letters, and among the earliest converts to 
the religion of Christ were many Jews, trained as St Paul was 
trained, in the disciplines of the Jewish home. Paul wrote his 
letters and exhorted his followers in Greek, the lingua franca 
of the Roman world and the vehicle of Hellenism. Thus 
Christianity emerged out of the gospel days as a new world 
religion with a unique message, but, nevertheless, with its 
foundations firmly based in two worlds — the Greek and the 
Hebrew. Uncomfortable bedfellows as these two attitudes to 
life have been, they have remained part of the legacy of the 
western Christian world. Almost extinguished by the bar- 
barian invasions, before which the schools of antiquity dis- 
appeared, the lamp of classical learning continued to burn fit- 
fully in Italy and later in the north-west corner of the dis- 
solving Empire, in Britain, and in Ireland. 

Thus the barbarian interlude did not result in a complete 
break between Christian Europe and the classical world; and 
the medieval church preserved in its Latin Bible, the Vulgate 
of St Jerome, the strong moral emphasis of its Hebrew origins- 
Augustine owed much to Platonic thought, the medieval 
schoolmen much to Aristotle, but the Bible was the source of 
their faith. We can trace these Hebrew and classical influence? 
throughout the Middle Ages. The English Alcuin, in his | 
school at York, taught not only the Holy Scriptures but the | 
seven liberal arts of the ancient schools, and the same learning | 
he carried to Charlemagne's empire when called from York t? | 
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lead the Carolingian renaissance. Our own Alfred shared 
Charlemagne's desire to educate his people in piety and letters. 
And after a long seed-time Christianity and Classical learning 
joined in that stirring of human genius we call the Renaissance, 
which in one of its many facets was an attempt to reconcile the 
revived classical culture with Christian doctrine. The great 
Renaissance humanists and teachers, Vergerius of Padua and 
Vittorino da Feltre in Italy, Erasmus the Dutchman, Vives the 
Spanish schoolmaster, were all concerned to harmonize the 
Greek conception of the wholeness of man with the Christian- 
Hebrew sense of his dependence on God. Whenever these 
men write of school discipline and moral training, two names 
are invariably mentioned — Solomon the Jew, who believed in 
the rod, and Quintilian the Roman, who did not. The same is 
true of dozens of English and French writers right up to the 
nineteenth century.* 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we discern in our schools 
today practices and attitudes derived from the three great 
Peoples whose education we have been studying. If we can 
accept the proposition that ideas are not out-dated because 
they are old, we shall do well to ask where we may still profit 
from the wisdom of the Greeks, Romans, and Jews. This does 
not mean that we should merely copy an ancient practice be- 
cause it was good two thousand years ago- That would be a 
Very un-Greek thing to do. But it may mean that we should 
use the idea behind it in our own way in our world, As a be- 
ginning to this exercise the following pages outline a few pro- 
Positions that are worthy of our consideration. They are in- 
tended to suggest questions rather than to offer solutions, 
questions that ought to be asked in any generation by those 
who plan the education of children. 

1. See Castle, E. B., op. cit. 
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1. That Education begins in the Home 


We hardly need the wisdom of Aristotle or the examples of 
Cato and the Jewish father to support our own experience 
that the first need of children is a closely knit family life, 
where they live under the example of parents themselves 
obedient to simple standards of probity and responsibility; 
where there is discipline without tyranny and security within 
strong bonds of affection. This is a lesson we can learn from 
Athens and Rome, not only from Aristotle and Quintilian 
who taught it, but from the Greek and Roman experience of 
the sad results on family life of the absentee father, whom war 
separated from his wife and children. We too have had our - 
wars and they have brought similar misfortunes on our chil- 
„dren, not likely to be remedied merely by the welfare state 
that does so much for their material wellbeing. Children's 
allowances and school dinners, the remote benevolence of the 
Children's Hour, even the devoted endeavour of teachers, can 
never be substitutes for the ungrudging care of a mother or a 
father. From the enduring quality of the Jewish family, from 
the failures as much as from the successes of Greece and | 
Rome, comes the hard truth that it is in our homes that chil- 
dren first learn what to want and what to admire, what is im- 
portant and what is trivial, what has quality and what is 
shoddy, and that these things are the roots of education. 


2. That Education is Growth 


Plato's view of education as growth has its affinities with the 

Froebelian analogy of the child and the plant, although Ro; 
bel, perhaps, has rather more confidence than Plato in a child's | 
capacity to respond to a suitable environment — ‘God neither 
excises nor engrafts, He develops ...’ says Froebel. Plato, We | 
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have noted, prescribes a good deal of engrafting. Neverthe- 
less he makes quite clear that children, like plants, must be 
protected from those evil influences that impede growth to- 
ward that 'self-mastery which he so vividly describes as 
‘peace with himself’. The importance of a right start in life in 
home and school is sufficiently emphasized by his most Froe- 
belian declaration that ‘the first shoot of any plant, if it makes 
a good start towards the attainment of its own excellence has 
the greatest effect on its maturity’.* Here is ancient truth that 
is not out-dated. The whole weight of modern genetic 
psychology is on Plato's side; he calls every parent and infant 
teacher to remember that ‘the beginning, you know, is always 
the most important part, especially when you are dealing with 
anything young and tender. That is the time when the char- 
acter is being moulded and easily takes any impress one may 
- Wish to stamp on it.’ ? A visit to any juvenile court will point 
the moral. S 
Plato's emphasis on the importance of play in the early 

years also reveals his belief that there is in children a capacity 
for self-determination which can operate in freedom, a capa- 
City for response which is in fact the child’s own contribution 
to his own growth. Plato’s emphasis on the formative in- 
fluence of environment would be meaningless unless he re- + 
Cognized this power of children to respond to it. Thus 
Browth becomes a two-way traffic between the child's initia- 
tive and the teacher's provision of healthy moral and physical 
Surroundings. The good teacher will know, therefore, that 
When he has played his part the actual fruition is as much 
the child's creation as the teacher's. He will see his function 
35 a consistent attempt to help the child to wean himself 
tom one stage of growth to the next, from infancy to child- 

ood, from childhood to adolescence, from adolescence to 
maturity, 


1. Laws (trs. B. Jowett), VI, 165- 
2. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), 11, 377- 
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3. That Environment influences Character 


The three sources of our tradition are at one here. In the first 
place we must note that environment includes all the physical, 
intellectual, and moral influences that bear upon children from - 
any direction, whether good or bad. This is Plato's major 
theme, as it is the Jewish father's main preoccupation. How. 
can we turn the eyes of children to what is good and beautiful, 
and how can we lead them away from ‘unhealthy pasture’ so 
that they will grow up ‘into sympathy and conformity with 
what is rational and right’? Cato’s answer was given in terms 
of fatherly example and individual care; the Jewish father’s in 
terms of a spiritual and moral law accepted and practised with 
faithfulness by parents who themselves are subject to its rule; 
Plato and Aristotle prescribe an education far more protective 
and directive, both in home and school, than any we give to 
our children today. 

There is surely food for thought here. Are we asking the 
right questions when we plan the education of British boys 
and girls? Are the educational administrators clear what they 
are planning for and building schools for? Are the scientists 
and technologists sure what science and technology are for? 
Is there not some scope for the modern equivalent of Aris- 
totle’s ‘legislator’ to inquire into the total moral impact of the 
cinema, press, radio, and T.V. on the modern child? The 
Greeks would have asked all these questions. And governing 
all their inquiry would have been the final question — in what 
way do these wonderful inventions help to make a man? 
Socrates faced the same question in Athens: 


Whenever the populace crowds together at any public gather- 
ing... booing and clapping until the rocks ring and the whole place 
redoubles the noise of their applause and outcries — in such a scene 
what do you suppose would be a young man’s state of mind? What | 
sort of private instruction would give him the strength to hold out 
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against such a torrent, or will save him from being swept away 
down the stream, until he accepts all their notions of right and 
wrong, does as they do, and comes to be just such a man as they 
are?! 


Is not this our own problem — young people caught up at 
fifteen in the torrent of shoddy values and gadgets that absorb 
adult life? The Greeks would have regarded the inventions of 
science, and indeed science itself, as neutral influences, neither 
&ood nor bad in themselves. But they would have agreed with 
L. P. Jacks who once said that science in the hands of a bad 
man is another name for the devil. It is the use ofa gadget that 
determines its goodness or badness; and its value for good 
depends on the wisdom that gives it proper employment. If 
the formative power of environment, then, is to act bene- 
ficially we must learn to control the neutral machine with our 
Own spiritual values. And this may mean that the Minister of 
Education should take more note of the ease with which chil- 
dren feed on unhealthy pastures, and spend more money to 
ensure that the young ‘live in a wholesome climate, and drink 
in good from every quarter’. 

We must be fair. There are programmes on radio and tele- 
Vision of which Plato would approve; in fact most direct pro- 
Vision for children is good. Part of the burden lies on the 
parent, who, from all accounts, finds difficulty in preventing 
his children from hearing and seeing the bad. But is not this 
partly because he fails to discipline his own ‘listening’ and 
‘viewing’ and because he has allowed himself to prefer the 
Continuous clamour of provided amusement to what Aris- 
totle called the activity of leisure? Juvenile problems are adult 
problems too, and our armchair critics of youth would receive 
Some shattering blows to their self-esteem if Socrates began 
asking them questions about the moral climate in which they _ 
reared their young. He would probe into the ultimate objec- 
tives of a T.V. organization, wanting to know whether its 

1. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), V1, 492. 


1 


main object was to sell detergents or to contribute to ‘the 
good life’. 

But we cannot ask all our questions in terms of the cinema 
or T.V. These are merely symbols, and not wholly adequate 
symbols, of the main problem raised by Socrates when he asks 
how the young can be trained to hold out against the torrent 
of catchwords and shoddiness that surrounds them. The posi- 
tive answer of Plato and Aristotle, whether we like it or not, 
is that parents and schools should be more protective, more in 
control of youth’s activities, less easy in their resistance to the 
penetration of meretricious amusement and propaganda into 
the children’s lives, more careful to surround them with good 
men and beautiful things, more selective in the subjects taught 
and more deliberately purposeful in the manner of teaching 
them, more forthright in declaring what is good and what is 
bad. In brief they advocate a more guarded education and a 
more prolonged period of direction and guidance. Plato 
places education so high in the priorities of national concern 
because he was not content that schools should merely reflect 
the current values in the general community, and because he 
believed that their function was to educate society and to 
change it. But the over-riding dilemma remains, as it did in 
Greece and Rome- how can we educate successfully when the 
community accepts lower standards than those taught in 
school? If we can answer this question we shall do better than 
the Greek philosophers, for today the character-forming in- 


fluence of the child’s social environment is greater than it has 
ever been in human history. 
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4. That Education involves Balance and Harmony 


Guided by their ideal that education is what makes a man, the 
Greek philosophers devised a curriculum intended to pre- 
serve a balance between the several subjects that catered for a 


x 
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boy's moral, intellectual, emotional, and physical needs. They 
also desired children to be so educated that each part of their 
learning nourished the other parts in a harmonious relation- 
Ship. We remember Plato's ‘care of the body for the sake of 
the soul’. Obviously these principles have practical bearing 
not only on the construction of the curriculum but on the 
method of teaching the separate ‘subjects’. Here is a fertile 
conception of education that requires us to replace the scrappi- 
ness of learning with the relatedness of all learning, to build 
bridges between parts of knowledge rather than subject-tight 
compartments that lead to its fragmentation. Between the 
workshop and art-room, between the science laboratory, 
Shakespeare and the Bible, between languages and history, 
and so on, there must be a two-way traflic which gradually 
builds up a sense of the unity of knowledge in the pupil’s 
mind. For this to happen such a sense of the inter-relatedness 
of knowledge must exist first in the mind of the teacher, who 
must be capable of seeing the relevance of his own specialism 
to the specialisms of his colleagues. This is far more important 
than the clever planning of the school time-table. 

. We can apply this principle of balance to the controversy 
raised by cries for increased science provision in the curri- 
culum. The technical teachers are right, of course, to demand 
à type of education relevant to the needs of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The Greeks, too, would have asked: What is the right 
Paideia for a technological age? But behind their question 
Would have been the assumption that a good man is a nobler 
Work than a good technologist. Nevertheless, they would 

ave set about the task of discovering how he could be both. 
And that is the question that should govern our thinking to- 

ay, for behind it is the warning that to avert disaster we have 
not only to teach men to make things, but also to make men 
Who have complete moral control over the things they make. 
Just before the Second World War, A. N. Whitehead put the 
challenge in another way: if, he said, “In the troubled times 
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which may be before us, you wish appreciably to increase th 
chance of some savage upheaval, introduce widespread tech- 
nical education and ignore the Benedictine ideal. Society will 
then get what it deserves.’ + 

Science is undoubtedly one of the great expressions of the 
human spirit, but our principle of balance requires us to see 
that it is nota total expression. We admire Einstein because he 
was the greatest of mathematical scientists, but we accord him 
a reverence beyond admiration because he was so much more, 
a man who, like St Francis, understood and touched the weal 
and woe of mankind. He is a perfect example in our times of a 
man who combined profound understanding of the physical 
universe with the vision and moral awareness of the Hebrew. 
prophets. He knew that there is not enough in the study o 
science or technology to make a man. But, we must add, it is 
possible that without some knowledge of science, twentieth- 
century man will be a poor sort of citizen. Perhaps Thomas 
Henry Huxley's type is the man we have to educate for; a man 
"whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of nature and of the laws of her opera- 
tions; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous 
will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate all vile- 
ness, and to respect others as himself"? Socrates would have. 


possible. 


Finally, in fairness to the scientist and technologist, W' 
must recognize that the so-called humanities, when narrow! 
conceived and badly taught are as barren and as remote from 
the needs of today as any pure technology. When we tea 
anything ‘for the classroom, not for life’, as Seneca warned 


1. The dims of Education and Other Essays. London (Williams and No™ 
Bate), 1950, pp. 68-9. 
2. Collected Essays, Vol. nit. 
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. us, we fail to educate. The teacher of science is challenged to 


"teach his subject as a humanity; the teacher of the arts is called 

upon to have some understanding of the significance of scien- 
tific work and method; and the pupil is entitled to an educa- 
tion that serves his spiritual needs as well as the industrial de- 
mands of the community. 

Finally, we must remember the object lesson of Sparta. 
Here was a community whose vision extended no further than 
military ascendancy and whose treatment of children has be- 
come a classic example of education devoid of balance or of 
humane regard for the varied needs of youth. Modern totali- 
tarian regimes, especially that of Hitler's Germany, provide us 
with object lessons of a similar kind, where young minds are 
cramped within the strait-jacket of state policy, disabled from 
doing more than obey and submit, trained in a mental climate 
of one-sidedness in which truth perishes and the search for 
truth is a penal offence. The very nearness of neighbours 
who think this way, and our knowledge of how recent the 
treachery to German youth has been, suggest that we should 
resist in our own community any tendencies to teach the 
heresy ‘theirs not to reason why’, which marks the collapse 
Of a well-balanced education. We want our young people to 
be brave, but also adaptable and resourceful in mind, with 
More than one view and one quality to contribute to the arts 
of peace, 


5- That Teachers should be Educated Men and Women 


In practice the Jews were more concerned to haye men of 
learning and good character to teach their children than were 
the Greeks and Romans. But Plato, Aristotle, and Quintilian 
Would have known what the Talmudic writer had in mind 
When he compared the good teacher to an angel of the Lord 
of Hosts. There well may be, says Plato, “an art whose aim 
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would be to effect this very thing, the conversion of the soul, 
in the readiest way; not to put power into the soul's eye, 
which already has it, but to ensure that, instead of looking in 
the wrong direction, it is turned the way it ought to be’? This 
art is the art of education. A great Oxford teacher, Walter 
Raleigh, used to say to his students, ‘Don’t look at me; look 
where I am looking.’ This is the work of the teacher, to lead. 
his pupils’ gaze in the right direction, to raise their sights to 
his level and leave them with the desire to raise them still 
higher. Sir Herbert Read takes us further when he says * The 
education of the pupil is always the self-education of the 
teacher." ? 

We are back again with Socrates when he exhorts his 
friends to seek truth throughout a life-time. For the good 
teacher is a man who knows that his education has scarcely 
begun when he leaves the university or training college. He 
must be a roundly educated person, socially as well as aca- 
demically educated; a man before he is a teacher, and a man | 
worth growing up to; not too pre-occupied with his own 
specialism; in touch with the ‘rife ideas’ of his time. For he is 
the interpreter, the reducer to simple terms, of the new 
knowledge as it shapes his own civilization and pours inco- 
herently upon the young. He is also the assessor of values, for 
through him should arise right attitudes to new facts and 
critical examination of new experience. The sort of problem 
he faces is well described by Walter Lippman: 


There is no common faith, no common body of principle, n° 
common moral and intellectual discipline. Yet graduates of these 
modern schools are expected to govern themselves. They are ex- 
pected to have a social conscience. ... When one realizes that 
they have no common culture, is it astounding that they have. 
no common purpose? That they worship false Gods? That 
only in war do they unite? ... We have established a system © 


1. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), Vit, 518. 
2. Education Through Art. London (Faber), 1943, p. 285. 


Some pursuit for its own sake, in s 
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education in which we insist that while everyone must be 


- educated, yet there is nothing in particular that an educated man 


should know.* 


It is not from laboriously constructed curricula that unity will 
come but from the mind of the teacher himself when he sees 
clearly the complete nature and purpose of his job. This is one 
reason why the education as distinct from the training of 
teachers is so important, and why the function of the In- 
Stitutes of Education assumes such significance. Training in 
professional technique, essential as it is, remains but a small 
part of the good teacher’s equipment. The preparation of the 
teacher for his work is very similar to the preparation of men 
for the good life. The trained teacher, says M. L. Jacks, has 
been too often the untrained human being, ‘the era of the 
training of teachers is past: our business today is with the 
education of the educator"? 


6. That Leisure is Activity for its Own Sake 


s view of the function of 
king us to believe is that 
when we are engaged in 
omething more than the 
merely useful, more than recreation or idle amusement. He 
chooses music and, with a little less enthusiasm, drawing, as 
examples of fruitful leisure activity, fruitful in the sense that 
they cultivate the mind and don’t make us a penny the richer. 
ye can reasonably extend this narrow range to other studies, 
Econ to literature, drama, history, natural history, 

, archaeology, the arts and crafts, if we engage in them 
for sheer delight. He asks parents and teachers to put children 


He need not interpret Aristotle’ 
ere too austerely. What he is as 
there ought to be part of our lives 


3n the way of knowing this greatest of all experiences, when 


1. Quoted by Livingstone, R. Education for a World Adrift. Cambridge 


f E 1943, p. 29- 
Total Education. London (Kegan Paul), 1946, p- 146. 
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mind and imagination are at work and the whole personality is 
fully engaged in the chosen activity. But we must note that it i 
is to be an activity, not a mere passive acceptance of the pro- 
ducts of other people's ingenuity. 

This is a very free adaptation of Aristotle’s principle, but 
we shall have to interpret activity ‘for its own sake’ even more 
freely for that 70 per cent of children who are little interested 
in ideas. For these it is less the cultivation of the mind than the — 
education of the feelings that is at stake. It is in activities that 
engage hand and eye and the whole emotional life of these 
children that we must seek to educate them. Nearly all chil- 
dren can be reached through the arts and crafts, folk-dance, 
and drama, and also through adventure when their powers are 
tested in tricky situations, and it is through such activities, 
some of which may be ‘useful’ but none the worse for that, 
that we shall lead them to good feeling and judgement. 

On leaving school many of them will enter the world of the 
conveyor-belt. In this world young persons are living two 
lives at the same time — a nut-tapping life and a dream life. 
The problem for teachers is: How shall we enrich the young 
worker’s dream life? And the solution, which is thoroughly 
Greek, probably lies in rightly-educated emotions, so that 
while he is turning his screws and she is filling her cigarette 
packets, day dreams arise from a healthier subconscious. It 
matters little whether a boy or girl can say why they like a 
good thing as long as they feel they like it. Aristotle, we re- | 
member, says that it is at this point of desire that the good life 
begins. We should, then, aim at a situation where post-school 
attitudes are informed by in-school emotional experience. In 
this sense, perhaps, we can educate our children for the proper 
use of leisure, if not quite in the Aristotelian way. But even i 
we have stretched Aristotle's principle far beyond its meaning, 
we can be certain that both Plato and Aristotle would approve 


of our efforts if we try to train children *to like and dislike the 
right things’. 
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7. That Democracy requires Leaders 


Plato’s system of education aimed at training an élite class 
who in their wisdom were to govern the rest; selection for 
this higher education was to be based on fitness to profit by it, 
irrespective of class or even of sex. Plato has no place in his 
scheme for wealthy morons. Aristotle preferred a system of 
state education that was ‘one and the same for all’.1 He also 
insists that citizens should be educated to sustain the way of 
life of their community. Here, then, we have two comple- 
Mentary views of education: training for leadership and, for 
democratic communities like our own, education for the 
democratic way of life; or, as Aristotle puts it, education for 
the type of character that originally created and continues to 
Sustain the democratic type of constitution. If we apply these 
Ptinciples to our own condition we arrive at the proposition 
that to educate for a democratic way of life we must first tap 
the moral and intellectual resources of the community by pro- 
Viding appropriate education for all, so that no talent, skill, or 
moral capacity is wasted. Thus we express our ideal of 
equality, on which democracy is founded, in terms of equal 
Opportunity for all, not, as Aristotle requires, by giving the 
Same education for all. The Education Act of 1944 recognizes 
the fundamental inequalities in children by making provision 
for the best kind of appropriate education for all, although, of 
Course, we are far from achieving this. Nevertheless, in theory 
at least, both fundamental equalities and fundamental in- 
equalities are recognized. s 
But if Plato were to examine modern industrial democracy 
he would want to know how we were going to produce 
leaders for so complex a society. He would agree that every 
man should have his due, that he should be trained to perform 
is proper function in the community, but he would be 


1. Politics, VIII, i, 3, 13374 
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specially concerned to know how we intended to educate 
those who formed policy, who made our laws, who managed: 
industry, who taught our children. And especially he would 
want to know how we planned to endow our leaders with the 
qualities of leadership. Are they merely to be clever specialists 
easily corruptible by power, or men of principle devoted to 
the common weal? Lord Beveridge poses a related problem: 
How are we to provide leaders in a flattened society? How are 
we to ensure that our able men do not lose the common touch 
when they leave the ranks of the common man? These are the ~ 
questions we, too, must be asking 

One thing is certain: we must educate our able children, 
like those less gifted, not only to the utmost of their intellec- 
tual capacity, but also to the utmost of their moral capacity. 
Fortunately investigations reveal that high intelligence is 
highly correlated with moral stability, originality, imagina- 
tion, and social qualities. This promising condition only 
serves to strengthen the plea that the education of our most 
able children should be as concerned with moral values as 
with the attainment of pure intellectual excellence. All the best 4 
thought in Greece, Rome, and Judea emphasizes the inter- 
dependence of moral and intellectual training if we are to 
escape from the leadership of tight-lipped clever men. At all 
costs we must avoid an aristocracy of brains without sym- - 
pathy and insight. Plato would have required schools and. 
universities to accept the responsibility for training specialists. 
who are endowed with the insight as well as with the tools for 
the proper use of knowledge, and who understand that *you 
cannot make either an individual or a society happy by making 
them richer or more powerful than their neighbours?.? j 

Leadership in democracy cannot be leadership emanating 
from the charmed circle of birth or wealth, or founded on un- 


1. A modern discussion of this question will be found in James, E. Education 
and Leadership. London (Harrap), 1951. 


2. Republic (trs. F. M. Cornford), p. xxvn. 
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reasoning obedience mediated through ‘neat gradations of 
ascending ranks’; nor can the right to lead and govern be the 
reward of pure intelligence. The democratic leader is one who 
leads in co-operation, who prefers to inspire initiative in 
others rather than demonstrate his own, whose intelligence is 
conditioned with a sympathy and imagination that enables 
him to get inside other people’s skins, feeling with them, 
exerting his power with, not over, them. He will be a man 
who knows that he has not all the bright ideas and that the 
pooling of views not only contributes to the solution of prob- 
lems, but ensures common obedience to decisions commonly 
agreed upon. His personal leadership will be evident only in 
the proved superiority of his contribution to the common 
task, and the authority accorded to him will be a mark and a 
measure of his quality. He will secure respect, and therefore 
cooperation from those he leads, because his knowledge is 
Breater, his experience better coordinated and understood, 
and because his thinking is at a higher level. The hall-marks 
of a democratic leader are intelligence, responsibility, and 


humility. 


8. That We must be Clear What We Educate for* 


In the midst of the last world war, Sir Richard Livingstone 
Wrote: ‘The history of mankind might be described by a 
cynic as a series of splendid expeditions towards the wrong 
goal or towards no goal at all, led by men who have all the 
gifts of leadership except a sense of direction, and every en- 
dowment for achieving their ends except a knowledge of ends 
Worth achieving.'? Some cynics would accept this as a fair 
definition of modern education. Plato would certainly remind 


1. Some of the phrasing in this section has appeared in an article by the 


author in The Hibbert Journal, Vol. 11, April 1955. 
2. Education for a World Adrift. Cambridge (C.U.P-), 1943, P- 42- 
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us that it is impossible to devise the right means if we are not. 
clear what our aim is to be. If we replied that our aim is to 
educate for democracy he would ask us what sort of person a — 
good democrat ought to be; if for ‘creative freedom’ he 
would ask what we desired to create; if for social equality he 
would ask what-we meant by equality; if for social change; 
what we wanted to change into; if for a technological age, 
what we intended to do with our inventions; if we replied that 
education is to form character he would want to know what 
we regarded as good character. Plato would be very discon- 
certing, for he would make us realize that nearly all our ‘aims’ 
were really means to ends we have failed to define; that we 
were beginning our thinking at the wrong end. 

This is all discomforting, for at no period in our history 
have we been more convinced about the value of education, 
more feverishly engaged in planning and building fine schools, 
more willing to spend money on the training of the young. 
But are we planning with some ultimate end in view, or are 
we engaged in a sparring match with each new economic, 
technological, or social problem as it comes along, using edu- 
cation only as a means of satisfying immediate needs — the 
provision of nuclear scientists, for instance, or capable Russian 
linguists? These may be desirable things to do, but they do: 
not alter the fact that the more science brings us together the 
more dangerous we become to each other. In a world that 
'doubts its own beliefs, questions its own standards of be- 
haviour, judges its own standards of judgement’, no wonder 
We concentrate on method as an intellectual substitute for 


the task and to re-direct our energies? : 
What has all this to do with aims in education? It has this 
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to do with it: As long as our aims are confined to solving im- 
. mediate practical problems, thus neglecting the message of 
: the Greek philosophers and the Hebrew prophets that educa- 
- tion is what makes a man, what brings him into obedience to 
moral law, what presents him with ‘the habitual vision of 
- Breatness', we have failed to discover a worthy aim for 

modern education relevant to the condition of modern boys 
and girls. 

Our young people are deeply affected by the uncertainties 
that reduce our own sense of spiritual security; they cannot 
See their future as we once thought we could see ours when 
< We were young; and like many of us they are caught up in no 

purpose beyond their immediate desires. In a poignant passage 
. Jacques Maritain thus describes them: 


I like and respect contemporary youth, and I contemplate them 
with a strange feeling of anguish. ... All in all their moral standard 
4s not lower, though openly more lax, than that of the preceding 
. Beneration. They have a sort of confident candour that rends the 
heart. ... For they are good indeed and generous and free, and they 
even display in noble as well as in immoral deeds, a kind of purity 
that resembles the innocence of birds and deer. In reality they are 
. Just at that stage where the acquired structures of moral and re- 

ligious tradition have been taken away, and man still remains 
Playing with his heritage. ... They stand in goodness upon 
Nothing. 

Such a moral situation does not demand that we should ask 
"Where we are going, but that we should decide where we in- 
r tend to go. Plato gave one answer, the exiled Jewish people 
"another, and we shall have to build up our own ideal and 

make the ‘realities’, some of them stark realities, conform to 

Our ideal. Our young people *stand in goodness upon noth- 
"ing? because we have failed to harmonize the ideal and the 

teal for our day, which is another way of saying that we have 


Not a religious attitude to life. 
1. Education at the Crossroads. New Haven (Yale U.P.), 1944; p. 86. 
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In very different ways the Greek philosophers we have dis- 
cussed, and the Hebrew teachers, all possessed this way of 
looking at their educational duties. And if we want to know 
what a religious attitude to life really is, we can find no better 
example than that of the Hebrew prophets whose vision of ig 
dividual and social virtue was a product of spiritual convic- | 
tion applied to the details of daily living and to the just and 
righteous ordering of society. By first committing ourselves 
to the ideal we meet change not as a series of separate short- - 
term problems to be solved somehow or anyhow, but as a 
continuing problem to be solved in a certain way. 

Reducing these abstractions to practical terms we can say 
that to have-a religious attitude to life is to equate human 
rights with human obligations; it is to accept a relationship 
between moral values and the uses of. science; it is for com- 
mittees and planners to realize that at the end of their planning 
there is always a man or a woman, a boy or a girl; it is to re- 
gard work, wealth, leisure, education as means, and persons aS 
ends; and for teachers it is to regard education not merely as 
a means of getting their pupils through the G.C.E. but of 
enabling them to adhere faithfully to what is morally right 
rather than to what is expedient or pleasant. 

But we cannot build outside our own traditions. That 
would be to deny what we are — one of the few things men 
cannot do. No man can escape the fact and place of his birth. 
Whether we like it or not we were born into the Christian 
western world which is a product of Hellenism and Judaism. 
There is no point in wishing that our heritage had been Hindu 
or Buddhist or anything else but what it is. And we ‘stand on 
nothing’ because we have neglected the Judaic-Christian ideal 
that has nourished the highest values that in our best moments 
are still recognized as valid guides to good living. Mr Chuter 


Ede said a very true thing in 1944 when he declared in Parlia- 
‘mentary debate: i 


— 
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There is, I think, a general recognition that even if parents 
themselves have in the course of their lives encountered difficulties 
that have led them into doubts and hesitations, they do desire that 
their children shall have a grounding in the principles of the 
Christian faith as it ought to be practised in this country. 


He was the mouthpiece of many bewildered people. He 
was also building a bridge between those who believe that an 
extreme individualism in education ends in self-centred self- 
expression and those who believe that too much social con- 
ditioning ends in the submergence of individual freedom. He 
offered, by implication, an overriding purpose which can 
satisfy both individual and community claims, a situation the 
Greeks were not able to achieve. The value of the Judaic— 
Christian ideal is that it gives men a purpose beyond their own 
Personal desires, and it presents the community with a pur- 
Pose beyond its own preservation. It permits us to believe 
that every man should be regarded as an end in himself but 
forbids him to regard himself as an end; it permits the state to 
Preserve its own integrity but does not preclude the view that 
it exists to serve man. Thus, embodied in this moral tradition 
we inherit from Greece and Judea, there is a reconciling and 
Creative theme which lays much emphasis on human personal- 
ity and also presents us with a view of the two-way traffic of 
Obligation that should exist between individuals and the com- 
Munity. Within such a tradition the ends of education are to 
Produce the moral man and the moral society — in each case the 
end to be sought is beyond the self. It is by keeping their eyes 
9n this distant point that the parent and the teacher preserve 
their direction. With such a vision we may be able in time to 
€scape Walter Lippmann’s criticism that ‘Modern education 
has renounced the idea that the pupil must Jearn to understand 
himself, his fellow men and the world in which he is to live as 
bound together in an order which transcends his immediate 
Needs and his present desires.” 


But in what practical way can ‘the ideal inform the real’? 
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Above all things we must not content ourselves with uttering 
noble abstractions that feed our sentimentalities and excuse 
our lack of thought and action. If we examine them carefully 
we shall find that abstract nouns are portmanteau words for 
ideas of very practical meaning. When we consider the nature 
of a Christian man ora Christian society we think in terms ot 
personality, integrity, discipline, and self-discipline, freedom 
and restraint, obligation and responsibility, thinking and 
working, knowledge and understanding, co-operation, 
neighbourliness, love. All these factors have to be thought out 
and worked out in school under the guiding principles that 
persons are intrinsically valuable, that persons should love 
one another, that persons must be socially responsible, and 


that there is no place in the Kingdom of God for those who 
fail to think and work. | 
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We can turn out leaders and nuclear physicists who possess 
some awareness of the responsibilities of those who wield 
power. 

It may be argued that we have set our sights too high in a 
cruel, competitive, agnostic society. But is it not the first part 
of the teacher’s job to raise the gaze of his pupil to a better 
than what is? Plato failed to devise even in theory what the 
answer to his world’s confusion was; the Hebrew prophets 
got much nearer with their social gospel preached under the 
eye of a stern and righteous God; but Christianity challenges 
Us to seek a new areté in agapé, the Love that knows no 
despair and cares without ceasing for wayward men and chil- 
dren, and accomplishes its end in action. The sights are high 
indeed, yet the solution lies there, in the practice of this new 
areté in the daily intercourse of school life. . 

It would not be true to suggest that the logic of this book is 
that all teachers should be professing Christians. Such a view 
would have to be developed from other premises. The purport 
of these pages has been, we hope, to indicate that the great 
Civilizations we have studied have each contributed values 
that are relevant to our own day. Christianity has inherited 
Not invented most of these values. But we must likewise agree 
that Christian teaching has given to them a spiritual quality 
that enriches them and unifies them into a significant purpose. 
What matters is that we who are products of the western 
Christian tradition, which is both Hebrew and Graeco- 
Roman, should accept the fact of our triple inheritance and 
ensure that its vital relevance to our schools is not outshone 
by the glitter of the shoddy, the temporary, and the unreal. 
Our children are in danger of slipping away without guidance 
into a space-age where the gadget-man holds all the best cards 
35 well as all the switches. Someone has to enable our children 
to know that it is on this earth they live, and that living on it 


1S no easy affair without standards to live by. 
We are all aware that there are many divergent creeds 
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among the Christians in our schools, and, more perplexing | 
still, that there are many teachers who do not call themselves 
Christians. On the fringe of the professing Christians there is 
a vast company of men and women who have no creed except 
a belief in moral values, proved by their obvious standards of 
integrity and devotion. These teachers are often the salt of 
their profession. In this situation we must all recognize that - 
for the purpose of educational advance there is no need for 

identity of creed; but that there is absolute need for a generally 
accepted set of moral values. With tolerance and charity such 
unity of purpose can be attained; and, indeed, has been at- 
tained in many schools. Whether good Christian, confused 
Christian, or honest humanist, our first duty is self-examina- 
tion. We teachers might well ask ourselves whether we too 
“stand in goodness upon nothing’. Perhaps if we dig deeply 
enough into the spiritual resources of our inheritance we shall 
discover the true areté of the teacher in the mid twentieth 


" H " H n " y 
century. One thing is certain — what we believe will determine | 
what and how we teach. 
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introducing the grape to Burgundy; Greek traders chaffering in the 
markets of Egypt and the Near East; and Greek colonists living at the 
very ends of the known world. 

The Oxford Reader in Classical Archaeology has sifted all the latest 
evidence in this masterly book. For the first time he fully demonstrates 
how much the Greeks owed and gave to their neighbours as they 
elbowed their way into the throng of older civilizations between the 


eighth and sixth centuries B.C. 


CICERO AND THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 
F. R. Cowell 


The long and eventful history of the Senate and people of Rome is here 
told as a human story, seen in a perspective and setting provided by 
Cicero, the one figure of the Ancient World whose life-story and inner- 
most thoughts at a supremely interesting crisis of history have been 
preserved in detail. - f 

No important aspect of life in Rome has been neglected in the effort 
to show in order of importance all that goes to make up the form or 
pattern of a civilization as a complete way of life, in its wealth and 
poverty, sickness and health; in industry, agriculture, trade, and the 
relation of social classes; in war, ideas, and above all in the scheme of 
values in art, letters, conduct, science, and the search for truth which 
fundamentally guides the actions of mankind. 

There are 32 pages of plates and 3 maps. 


‘Mr Cowell writes living history; he commands an attractive style 
. . . the original thought and the historical learning which have gone to 
the making of his book at once deserve and command success’ — Sir 
Ernest Barker in the Sunday Times 


‘A stimulating and lively sketch of the world of the Roman Republic" 
— Professor H. H. Scullard in the Classical Review 


WHAT HAPPENED IN HISTORY 
Gordon Childe 


Before the author's death M. C. Burkitt wrote: ‘Professor V. Gordon 
Childe is one of the foremost prehistorians. He has travelled widely 
and has done much work of great importance to the specialist; he has, 
as it were, personally added many bricks to the edifice of prehistoric 
knowledge. But he has also long realized that prehistory and early 
history form a continuum, and that, by standing back and contemplat- 
ing the whole, many general conclusions can be arrived at with regard 
to the rise and fall of civilizations. . . . For this reason a special welcome 
must be accorded to Professor Childe's fascinating little book now 
under review. In it he discusses the changes in material well-being and 
mental outlook which have taken place throughout the ages up to the 
break-up of the Roman Empire. He gives us a brief survey of what he 
describes as Palaeolithic and Mesolithic savagery, of Neolithic bar- 
barism, of the rise of the Metal Age cultures, and so on until a climax 
was reached as a result of the Old World unity made possible by the 
exploits of Alexander the Great. Finally, there is a stimulating chapter 
with the author’s views about the decline and fall of the ancient world. 
... This more than worth-while book contains many facts — the back- 
ground material for the study; but it is primarily intended to stimulate 
thought and to help the reader to understand the general story of human 
development and, maybe, to draw lessons which will help when our 
own civilization, now in danger of collapse, is once again in process of 


reconstruction’ — Nature : at n " 
‘A foreword has been written for this new edition by Professor J.G. 


D. Clark. 


EDUCATION œe 


VW. O. Lester Smith 


Intended for the general reader, this book attempts to provide an | 


account of modern trends in educational theory and practice, and it re- _ 


views current problems. 


It presents for the reader’s consideration most of the fundamental 
issues under discussion today in educational circles — aims and princi- 


ples, the interaction of home and school, the curriculum, the signifi- - 


cance of the neighbourhood, problems of control and administration, 
equality of Opportunity, the education and status of teachers, the organi- 
zation of secondary education, the influence of the Churches and yolun- 
tary societies, and the educational needs of an industrial society. 

A brief survey of this kind can be a dreary catalogue if it is not selec- 
tive, and for that reason there are some important omissions. It has been 
assumed that many readers will wish to study more closely aspects and 
issues that Particularly interest them, and throughout there are refer- 
ences to relevant literature including many books to which the author is 
specially indebted. A reading list has also been appended in the hope 
that it will prove helpful. Some minor revisions have been made in this 
reprint, to bring the book up to date. 


“Cool, unbiased, objective, tolerant'— The Times Educa 


tional Supplement. 
Also available: Government of Education 


published by Penguin Books 


G 


What use are the ideas of ancient Greece, Rome, and 
Palestine in the education of our children today? Can these 
ideas be relevant in a technological age? Professor Castle 
has written this book because he thinks that, in the current 
and necessary enthusiasm for technological instruction, 
many people have lost sight of the fact that education is 
not just a gadget for the making of other gadgets, but the 
proper rearing of our children so that they become 

good men. 


The Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews never lost sight of this 
truth. In different ways they present us with ideals and 


object lessons that are still very relevant to our present 
condition. 


“Much learning has gone to the making of the book... but 
the author wears his scholarship lightly, and with his wide 
experience of English education is able to enliven his 
Narrative by relating his story of a distant past to problems 
that are demanding attention in this country today’ — The 
Times Educational Supplement 
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